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INTRODUCTION 

In recent years^ there. has been increased emphasis on using 
advisory committees to the Federal Government^ These committees 
•re used' for a. variety of purposes, but. chiefly they are^d^signed 
to tap the experience and knowledge of individuals who are will- 
ing to devote their time and energy tk improve, the administrative 

* , r v _ . N — • 

operations \ and programs 0f th el£de ral Government. 

Advlsoty .committees provide a me*ns for involving citizens 
in the decii ion-making process. The most capable and experienced 

leaders in lusiness, the professions, an* in our society are 

7 

frequently .called upon to serve* « t 

* Sixteen statuatory publiq advisory councils and committee^ 
were serving the U.S. Office of Education on June 30, 1975. Menr; 
bers* of these organizations are. appointed Joy the President; the 
Secretary* of Health, Education, and Welfare; or the U.S. Commis- 

- .loner of Education and are required by law to advise these of- 
ficials and/ or the U.S. Congress. 

The following advisory .councils" were serving the "United 
States Office of Education on June 30th and serve as the basis 
of this study : 

- 1. Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility. Advisory 

• Coonittee on 

2. Ad ult' Education . National Advisory Council on 



3. B^lipgual . Advisory Committee on the Education of 

4. Career Education . National Advisory Council for 

5. fommunitv Education . Advisory Committee 'for 

6. Bevel op in g Institutions . Advisory Council -on 

7» Disadvantaged Children . National Advisory Council, 
ori the Education, of 

8. Education Professions Development. National Advisory 

Council on . 

9, Equality of Educational Opportunity . National Advisory * 
* Council on 

10. Extension and Continuing Education . -National Advisory 

Council on i s 

11. Financial Aid to Students . Advisory Council -on 

12. Handicapped . National Advisory Council on the 

13. Indian Education . National* Advisory Council on 

14. Supplementary Centers and Services . National Advisory 

Council on 

~15, Vocational Education , National Advisory Council on 

16 , ' Women's Educational Programs . National Advisory Council 

for ' ' ' * 



, Advisory councils Have contributed substantially to the ef- 
fectiveness of the Federal Government; however, as the function of 
government has become mote complex the role of advisory councils has 

\J>econe less clear. As a result of the rapid growth of councils, 
Insufficient attention has been paid to their development. This 
pajjer, therefore/ will mainly address itself to three questions: 

Who serves on advisory councils? (2) How do council members perceive 
their roles? and (3) How can advisory councils Improve their effective- 
ness. ^" 

■ 5 , ' 



Although appointments to advisory committees are usually 

*■ • * 

• . *" 

considered to be prest igious--m6mbers aire sometimes - asked to serve 
without being given a clear explanation of their role. This, accojrd- 
ing /to Crcfciin and Thomas- IxT"r-I£h£uar3^^ leads to 

'•frustration arid ambiguity." 1 A - 

I Each year the Federal Government spends more than two million 

dollars on committees which are called upon to advise the U.S. Office 
of Education. -In spite of this large expenditure, council members are 
sometimes appointed without being given adequate information, staff, 
and other resources required to accomplish the objectives stipulated 
in the legislation. As a result -^f these failures, committees are 
often* looked upon as being unnecessary and expensive. 

Advisory committee members complain that the Congress fails 
to consider their recommendations,* and that programs are* considered 
on political rather than educational merit. ■ - 

< - Federal' of ficials occasionally criticize the Congress for 

introducing councils that,' in their opinion, are not needed and have 
reacted by failing to appoint members, ^refusing to provide adequate 
staffing and other resources, and by ignoring the recommendations* 

^submitted by the councils. . ,j\ 

* Advisory pb^nqil members and governmental leaders are seeking 
to clarify the rolej and function of advisory" councils. This study is 
designed to assist in this important effort. - , 



' REVIEW OF THE" LITERATURE 

, ... • .. (.•''-' 

The researcher employed the services of Xerox 1 s Comprehen- 
s^ve .Dissertation' Query Service, Lockheed' s Inf ormation Retrieval^ 
Service, and thp Educational Research Information Center (ERIC) in an 
attempt? to locate relevant research studies on such topics as ,? advisdry 
council," "Committee," 4nd "educational policy msJeing." - | 

This settion of (> £he report includes a . comprehensive review 
of the literature on admisory councils. Five studies, one by Carl 
Marcy in 1945, another by David" S. Brown in £954, a third by Thomas 
E'.^Cronii^and Norman C. Thomas in 1969, a fourth by Frank Popp er in 



1970, and a fifth by the National Academy/of Sciences ^r^f oundat ional, 
to this study,, and, are therefore, included in this section. 



The Alrd section of this, report, Historical Development of * 

Educational Advisory Qouncils, includes literature related to federal 
hearings, reports, and legislation. " It is include^ in a seperate 
section to show th^ historical development of advisory councils. 

The 1945 Study of Presidential Commissions 7 ^ 

In 1945 Columbia University released a study Presidential 
advisory conmissions by GarL Milton Marcy which addressed itself to the 
councils created between the years 1900 and 1940. 1 The report was divided 
into niae major sections: < (1) the importance of Presidential commissions, 
(2) the legal basis of Presidential conmissions, (3) methods^t'appointing 
and financing Presidential commissions, 04) fact - finding an<$ opinion- 

guiding commissions, (5 J boards of inquiry, (6) procedure of presidential 

*• " V ' * 
conmissions, and (7) the fu£#fc of Presidential conmissions. ; 

^Carl Milton Marcy . Presidential Commissions (New York: King's 
Crown Press, 1945). 



According to M^rsy there were . seven sources of Presidential 
authority for the creation of commissions at the time his research 
was conducted. These included the President 's .(1) responsibility to 
take care that the laws' he faithfully executed, (2) power to estab- * 
lish a cabinet, X3) authcfrity as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, (4) authority to use war and emergency 
powers, (5) position of chief foreign agent, (6) authority given by 
special Congressional grant, and (7) authority given under a general 
grant of power by the Congress ' 

Marcy pointed. out t^at his research suggests the wisdom of 

giving greater consideration to the "more .frequent use of the capa- 

2 

cities of men of recognized ability, experience,, and fairness." 
He suggests that this need is especially Called for in times when 
pressure groups have strength enough to bend many Congressmen and 
government officials to their, will. He said^It has often been no£ed 
that our government system does not make the best use of the experience 
of the outstanding taen of our day."^ 

y ~ 

t ,f For too long the idea has been generally accepted that the 
executive branch can §^ along without reprganizational changes until 
it tegins to cteak and groan,... 11 Marcy said. He emphasized that 
reorganization of administrative practices of the government should be 
a constant process. To some extent, he pointed out, the Bureau of the 
Budget serves that purpose, but it tends to be immersed in administra- 
tive detail, wh^Lch although Important, leaves administration oh the 
grand pcale unattended." This job, he said, can best be done by 
Presidential commissions.^ f. 



l Ibid.,p. 4' m 3 Ibid.,, P . 88* 

2 Ibid., p. 69 




* The 1954 Study of the Public Advisory 

in the Federal Government 

In October 1954, Dr. David Brown,, who is presently a Prpfessfifcr 
of Public Administration 'at The George Washington University, Washington 
D.C.^ submitted a dissertation, entitled "The Public Advisory Board 
iri ; the Federal Government,' 1 to the faculty of . tjfe*e Graduate School a$ 

- s * ~~ 1 

Syracuse. University, 

Dx^ Brown's dissertation,, the only tomprehensive study of the 
' advisory council process to date, analyzes the '^organization, functions, 
activities and relationships" of the Public Advisory Board of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 'In the Introduction to Dr. Brown's 
report, he points out that "In spite of the growing interest in 

advisory boards in the Federal Government, there has been no overall 

^ ' * if 2 

examination of the subject within the government itself. * Further- 
more, he emphasized that "Most of the material on advisory boards is 

unorganized and, of course, widely dispersed among agencies." This? 

* • * w 

statement appears to be just as accurateTin 1975 as it was more than 
20 yeaYs ago when Dr. Brown reported his findings. 9 



\ 



' • Viewpoints of the various * administrators an.<t members of. the 
Public Advisory Board of the Economic Cooperation Administration and 

r I 

the character of the Board under various leaders' were major . items of 
concern in Dr. Brown's study. The study also emphasized the adminis- 
tration, organization "and staffing of the Board. * 



. ^avtd S. Brown, "The Public Advisory Board in the Federal 
Government" (Ph.D. dissertation, Syracuse University, 1954). 



2 

Ibid., p. 1. 

Ibid. , 'p. 4. 

4 Ibid., p. 1/ 



9 
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In his concluding statement, Dr. Brown pointed out that 
members of Congress sometimes see advisory boards as a means^t curbing 

i administrators and sometimes as j^M&nS of encoulreging^tliem, (2) an 
administrator may regard board as a means of "selling" his program - 
to the countfVjX^) the representative^ of interested groups who are 
invit^-fo sir on advisory boards valuX thfese' invitations because 

"It gives them the opportunity to discuss important problems within 
the framework of government, and (A) some members of the public fe^r 
the bureaucracy and, therefore, have great faith in advisory boards. 

The 1969 Studv^f Educational Policy Advisers 

In ,1969, Dr. Thomas E. Cronin, then a research political 
scientist at the Brookings Institution in Washington, D.C. , and Dr. 
Norman C. Thomas, a professor of political science at Duke University 
in Durham, North Carolina, undertook a study which examined' the in- 
dividual role definitions and the personal Attitudes toward advisory' 
processes of the members of 26 councils and committees -which 
advising the Department of Health, Education, atJ Welfare during the 
years 1966 to 1969. / - 

The focus of the study was on educational policy,. Most of the 

data presented in the study,' which was presented in p. February 26, 

/ 

1971, article in Science , resulted from a questionnaire wl^lch the re- 
searchers mailed to citizens serving on 26 educational advisory 

■ ; • . -? ' 

^bid.', p. 449-454. y 
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councils in early 1969. The authors gave the following report of 
their findings: * 

Approximately 60 p.ercent of/xhe sample held doctoral 
degrees, more^than 80 percept were teachers or educational 
administrators, and 88 peWent were over 40 years old. 
Fifty-seven percent said' they were Democrats, as opposed, 
to 12 percent who said they wejre Republicans, and almost 
all the respondents said they favored' an active federal 
^government role in education and the domestic program t 
initiatives of the Great Society. Most of the respondents 
viewed themselves as educational policy makers, or at 
least as educational researchers and 'civic leaders knowl- 
edgeable about education.^ 

In summary, Brs. Cronin and Thomas recommended: (l) # that govern 
ment officials specify as precisely as possible the exact function ?r 
functions of jfcouncils, (2) more thoughtful Congressional appreciation 

, * ** Cs 

of advisoty councils, C3) that advisory councils should not be es^ab- 
lished"TF~sTaf#iugj^fc be -inadequate and meeting time insufficient, 
(4) that the membership composition be designed in the light of the 
specified functions the councUJ^expected td serve, and (5) that , 
since a spectrum ofopfelons concerning aip^s6vy 'councils is available • 
Lcials no one format .Jl&ild become fiXed as the model. 4 \ 

- /' \ - fc 

* / / The 1972 Report on \Advisorv Committees 
/ ' to the National Academy of Sciences 

In 1968, the National Academy of Science formed a special st;udy 
pommis si on. entitled Committee on the Utilization of Younfe Scientists 
and Engineers' in Advisory Services to Government for the purppsa 




* 1 Thomas. v E. Cronin- 4n& Norman C. Thomas, "Eederal Advisory Proce 
Advice and Discott^ent ," Science, February 26, 1971, p. 771* 



examining the ^question of selecting members for Academy advisory com- 
mittees. The major objective of the study committee was to' determine 
how councils could more effedtively recruit and appoint young scientist^ 

' • t 

tp membership on Academy committees; however, the commission, which 
released its report in 1972, broadened its study to include other 
significant questions regarding the statys of advisory committees. ^ 
If a committee fails to. "achieve its best," according to the 

* , - « r * • $ 

' f * 

report,, it can usually be understood by .reference to one or a -comb 
tion of the following: administrative weaknesses in the requiting, 
appointing, or supporting machinery; the nature of tke^task assigned ■ 
to the committee; the conditions under wjiich the committee has to work; 




J * '2 

or deficiencies among the members themselves/. 

; The following are some of the recoqtaendations made in the 
committee reports " . 

1. That the nominal term of service on a continuing committee 
be' not more than three years and that extension* be given 
only, infrequently and for /compelling* reasons. ~- H * '* 

• : ./ / i ■ . , 

2. That proposing and appoititlruj; agencies internally review 
the status of every commifre^ft least once each year^ ask 
themselves why the contoitti«^ should not lie terminated, and 
act promptly and decisively if they do not yfind coiv^Lncing 



answers* 



3. Thkt federal agen^&s^ and private foundations *giye : support 
to well-planne^^nd dmaginet|ve research' projects by / 
coinp^tent^trtfestigators in the area of committee process, 
smaH-j&r6up dynamics, and die advisory function. . 

iat -greater precision and d^atriptiveness be used in the 
nomenclature for science^etfmmit tees'. 



i 



National £cadem}Kof Sciences. - TSfe Science 'Commiftee (Washington, 
D.C%: National ^cadepi^df Sciences, X972jLp» 4v7 " 

2 Ibid, .'p. 5. 



5. That appointing agencies threw the net more widely in peeking 
nominees for comndttee seyvice; particularly, that ^qt& * t - 
younger people (35 years. old and younjger) f women, and mem- 

' bers -of ethnic minorities be included in cammf^tee' memberships; 
and specif iifeiiy, that every c6mndttee, \lniess there, is com- 
pelling reason to the contrary, include at least one younger 
person of ability and promise as a way of providing experience 
and'education for' the -oncoming generation of advisers. 

6. That committee memberships be balanced, £0 as to inplude both * 
experienced, seasoned people and those newer to comnittee 

' work; so that opportunittes 'exist for progression in com- 
mittee service.* 4 N v 

7. That the larger Appointing' agencies , sudy^s* thettfcrttanal 
Research Council, and tHe larger federal ^Mncies , \asdign 

to* central offices the responsibility of Sending cjoaLified * 
persons % f or committee assignments. * - ♦ 

"8. That sponsoring agencies experitnent with conferences on. 

topics pf speqi^l interfest and potential significance, . which 
often lead Co in^ortant committee studies , stimulate interest 
in committee service, a ody^ervg to identify high ly motivated,' 
people with the potenU^Tor .becoming unusual jy^iHre £3 vis era. 

^J>^Jliat appointing agencies defely de^inS^the functions of 
* committers, prepare guidelines $or th£ conduct of qommittee 
activities, and see that *ev£rjr member is acquainted with them. 

10. ThatAhe performance and jus tificatiottf for continuance of 
conmfttees b& evaluated regularly and frequently by the 

** ' sponsoring # .agencies and by the committee members . 

11. - That sponsoring agpneies 9 provide timely' d&d adequate support- 

ing seryipes so that each committee can make, die mopt et^ 
* fective- use of "its menfcers 1 time and energies. * \ 

* • * - * ^ * y 

12. That sponsoring agencies make 'determined efforts to keep 
co mni ttee members informed about the results of their. work,^ 
such -as de^Wons "TriCen or difficulties encountered, policy / 
changes, awards made, and. new prog rate or institutions ere- » 
ated. Such fteecfcaclrehould continue during the lifetime of 
the committee and for a reasonable period after its discharge. 

13. Hiat sponsoring agencies p^ greater attention to recognition 
^of domnit^ee service." ^ \. 

14. That an ethie of comoitfee service be generally accepted: A 
person should serve, as a medfer of a conndtte^ o*ly 'if he is 
convinced of the value. o$ tH^advisory task, and is w able to 
provide" the time and effort that it requires. 1 



L Ibid. , pp. 9-24. 
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According to % the National Aeademy of Sciences report the govern- 

menTr now relies heavily on the .advice of .committee's; therefore, the 

"health and effectiveness of the. advisory structure should be^a matter 

of concern throughout government at all levels, of executive' and legi§- 

< lative responsibility. , / 4 \' * 

r • - The author? of the rep6rt point out that *relate3 to the task of 

• keeping a continuing committee fresh and independent, in its viewpoint 

G is the crucial problem of • terminating it. They say: 

' * 
Committees develop lives of theft own. Even with periodic 
irf fluxes of new members, they can dig ruts i that unnecessarily 
limit tlhe.ir .scope and effectiveness. In general, ifc is much 
©ore difficult to terminate a cotmnit*^ than to form one. - .Even 
^ ad hoc committees have been known to continue long' aftevTJjj? 

tasks for 'which they Were originally created have been com-, 
pleted. Sometimes, of course, ,£©ng life for a committiee \$ 
desirable. Examples can be cited ot committees, that have 
remained lively, creative, critical, and useful for many 
years. By the same token, there are e*anples of moribund' 
tpnmittees, that have finally bgea terminated and unlamented, 
or that have been replaced by new committees under new lead- 
ership that has then siicceeded in punning fresh life into pro*-^ 
, grams of great importance.- The 'greatest wrong is* to continue 
a^oianittee out of administrative let^rgy or out ' of .reluctance 
to put an end^to it when its real value no lodge f makes its 
continuation worthwhile. ^ 

The report concludes that "th$ most important steps that can be 

• • — • • w ■ : ' ' ,-- • - * ... v. ' 

^..jfcaken to renew the vitality o£ the system artd' tc^reinforce its effective 
ness lie Ih the. area of selection and recruitment." _ The abhors suggest 
several methods of .'identifying potential members: the^si^^ 
niques," wheieby selected persons nominate colle^gtieS who would in turn 
be % reques*ted to pominate oth^r colleagues, compilation of a roster : of 
nominators, us* ,of records of research grants, use of lists of recijrtent 

# 

of prestigious fellowships or other swards, solicitation of nominees 

; u : V ' * 

*Ibid., p. 7. . . " ♦ 



from professional sdcieties and the heads of graduate schools, -and 
review the lists of those who have already served on committees . 



. Periodicals and Books 

. ^ t ■ 

Most' of the, literature on advisory councils is concerned with 
* • * * ♦ * 

the activities of a particular douncil. Very little material has been 

written about the activities , roles , and responsibilities of groups 

i 

of .councils. % 

* ' 1970 the Twentieth Century Pund released * report by Frank- 

Popper who researched Presidtential commissions*, Although Mr. Popper's* 
research was restricted to Presidential commissions, his report offers 
insightful comments on the strengths and, weaknesses of commissions. r 

' In response to fhe question "Why cj^ssions?" Mr. Popper <rpvlafts 

out* that all Presidents need disinterested expert advice , to "supplement 

» # • • 

die narrow view of federal agencies, Congress, the press, local govern- 

meats, 'and interest groups." R>r this reascp, he says, Presidents have 

frequently turned t6 commissions — jid hoc, nonpartisan groups of men ; 

pgt involved in the day to day. operation of the government. f 

Presidential coimdsafipfts • #»>rdirfg to Popper, *do not form 
• „ Zr 4 * ' . * - f - 

a clique, but, with their other public responsibilities with their . 

access tp print and publicity, and with their -positions, directorships, " 

wards V cldb «enfcersh£ps, and honorary degrees; they "are" more like 



hbid,, p. 16. 



2 Erank , Poppir, The President's Co^ ,«p***fl (Hj»T«du W^tlet*; 
Century Fund, 1970) p v ^5. - ."L ^\^\ V.^.^il : 

.. .. 
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each other than they are like their constitutors.", He further suggests 
that most numbers are admin is tratprs who are "usedf to working in 
conmittees. ■ 

On tlhe subject of .how conmiss ions' function Mr. Popper says: 

, . The task 4 fqrce collects notions—good, bad, and indifferent — \ 
from its members* Some have been around for a long time r 
and never tried — Chey may have been in reports of the task 
forces four years back, and even eight years back — and some 
are being tried on a small Scale, and some are being tried 
somewhere in the recesses of' the government and the task 
force doesn't even know about it (but that's not too likely). 
And tlje ideas come from everywhere.... The task forc^is 
like a huge^broom — it picks up ideas that are around/does 
some brief and crude initial evaluation, and puts it down 
in its report. ^ 

The role of the executive' director of a cpuncil is -a. difficult 

* ** - j * 

one according. -to Popper, -He says that once the director has hired his 



staff he is caught in the» middle between the commissioners and the 
staff. He points out that "Commissioners, staff members, and directors 
all describe commission-staff relation 5 as 1 acerbic, 1 1 tense, 1 and 
♦guarded. '"3 " 

* This position is reinforced in an artjffcjle by Elizabeth Drew 

entitled,_ f 'On Giving Oneself a Hotfoot: Government by Conmissions." 

• - • » *- 



She says: 



The straff Is often composed o£ young, less experienced people 
yho think the world can and should be changed; the commis- 
sioners jknow better .'. . . So the policy alternatives go up 
from the staft,- and policy- directives come down from the com- 
missioners, and seldom, the twain mefet, except in the person of 
the exhausted whips awed executive director/'^ 




'ibid., j>. 18. 
2 Ibid., p. 23. 



- ' ^bid. • 

. . *Elizabet(h B«* Drew, "On Giving Oneself A Hotfoot: Government J>y 
CottBd.skitms," Atlantic Monthly . May 1968,. p. 45. - 



' , 14. 

* * ■* 

Popper says that "On any commission, the executive director 

must* as one staff menber said, f be good at getting compliancejDr. si- 
lence from people while pretending to get their advice. %ii He further 
states that the executive director must prevent the commissioners from 
taking the commission in contradictory or irrelevant directions. Ac- 
cording to Potter the executive director: 

...has the nearly impossible task of making commissioners 
and staff members regard the connission as a cohesive group, 
and not as a fragmented and temporary collection of individuals. 
But, above all, he must infuse both the commissioners and the 
~~~~ staff -with- a se^se of urgency. * \ 

An interesting insight into the difficulties of working ^ithin 

i 

the icons train ts of the Federal Government is offered by Adam Yaniplinsky 

• \ 

in an article entitled "Ideas into' Programs ." He says:. 

• ' The bureaucrat's constant concern is to keep the system 

and he, mo-re than anyone else, is aware of its eAormous in* 
ertia, and the difficulty of changing course or starting uft 
again if it is sx^p^d ^v^nT momentarily* Bureaucrats reTaliae 
better than anyone else how difficult it is to get anything\ 
done in government, and they adopt the devices of routinizii^g 
and systematizing— and bureaucratizing if you will-^in ordei 
that certain things, at least, will be done. 2 

A 1972 editorial in U.S. News and World Report quotes Alexanc^r 

Heard, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University and advisor^o Mr. Nixon 

on education affairs as saying, that people expect advisory commissions 

to come up with, an instant .solution to a com>lex problem nobody else 

has managed, to solve. According to tfcie article Mr. Heard said: ; "i 

think the test Is what contribution does the £tudy coxanissioa make to : \ 




9 

ERIC 



^Fraok Popper, The President's Commissions (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1970) p. 5.^^^* " 
1 " n **** • 

- Adam Yarmolifcsky, "Ideas into Programs," in The 'Presidential 

Advisory System , ed. thomas E. Cronin and'Sanford D. Greenberg (New 
TorkxHarper & Row, 19,69) p. - 92. 
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the education of the nation as a whole and of public officials—What 
kinds of ideas does it stimulate on issues , how much forward does it 
advance consideration of problems and steps toward solution?"^ 

Much of the literature on advisory councils emphasizes the im- 
portance of selecting -capable people who are willing to devote their 
time and energies to council activities. The importance of a. President 
surrounding himself with capable people was emphasized in 1969 by 
Thomas E. C renin in The President's Commissions when he said: "A 
President commit fed to-excellence i^i education and seeking to strengthen 



his leadership in the educational jxllicy system has mkny resources, but 

* none, is more important than attracting qualified people for top. govern- 

f 

/ - a - 

ment posts and key advisory m spot§." • 

/ Iri "The Policy Makers and the Intellectual" Henry Kissenger - 

offered the following insights pn what he considered to .be a g&jor 

deficiency of advisory councils: * 

j *...Many organizations, governmental Ar^private, rely on 

° i , panels of experts*. Political leaders *ave intellectuals 
as advisors*. Throughout pur society, policy-planning 
bodies proliferate. Research organizations multiply. The 
I need for talent is a theme of countless reports. What, 

/ then, -is the difficulty? ' r ^ * 

One problem is the demand for expertise itself. Every 
problem which our society becomes concerned about — leaving 
aside .the question of whether these are always the most 
signif i can t-s- calls into being panels, committees, Qt st'bdy 
groups supported' by either private or governmental funds . 



/ 



1<f Washington Worry: All Those Advisors," U.S. News % World Report . 
July 17, 1972, p. "?9-80. 

2xhomas E. Cronin, "The Presidency and Education," in The Presi- 
dential Advisory System , edds. Thomas E. Cronin and Sanford D. Greenberg. 
(New York: Harper &-Row^_19fi9j p. 229. 
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Many organizations constantly call on in telle ctuals for 
advice. As a result, intellectuals with a reputation soon 
find theneelves so burdened that their pace o£. life .hardly 
differs from that of the executives .whom they counsel. They 
cannot supply perspective because they are aa harassed as the 
policy makers'; All -pressures on them tend to keep, them at 
' -the level of the performance which -gained them their reputa- 
tion. In his desire~£Q be helpful, the intellectual is too 
frequently compelled to sacrifice what: should be his greatest 
contribution to society — his creativity. 

In recent years the Federal Government has become deeply involved 
in American Education. As a result of the Higher Education Act and the ' 
Elementary and Secondary Acts, it would be difficult to find a classroom 
at is not in some way affected by the government's interest and fi- 

4 

nancial assistance. As a result of this commitment to better education 
more and more people have been involved in determining education policy. 

"■5 t r 

James Bryant Cbnant was critical of the methods used in shaping educa- 
tion policy in 1964 when he sa±d: 

' As we have seen, educational policy in ^the United States 'has 
been determined in the past by the. more or le$s haphazard 
interaction of (1> the leaders of public school teachers, 
administrators, and professors of education, (2) state edu- 

' cation authorities, (3) a multitude of state colleges and 
universities, (4) private colleges and universities, and (5) 
the variety of agencies of the Federal Government, through 
"which vast sums of money have flowed to individual insti- 
tutions and the states. * 

It is my thesis that much a jumble of influential private 
and' public bodies does not correspond to the needs of the 
nation in the 1960's. Some degree of order needs to be brought 
put of this chaos^-~primarily f or-tfce bene f it--of the jm-coming 
generation, but also, to achieve a more effective use of 
public and private moneys. 



* - *Henry A,. Kissenger* "The Policy Makers and the Intellectual, " 
in The Presidential Advisory System , edds. Thomas E. Cronin and Sanford 
D. Greenberg (New York: Harper & Row, 1969) p. 162^163. 

. 2 James B. Conant, Shaping Educational Policy (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964). 
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Representative Albert H. Quie (R. , Mimf.) in "The View from the 
Hill" an article printed in The Future in fche Making , a publication of /{- 
the American Association for Higher Education f was also critical of the f* r 
performance of the education community in providing the Congress w£th ' • 
✓B^eded information. The ranking 7 qrembar of the -Education, and Labor 

/ dbmmit.tee said: / A' < IS. 

^* ; - p A a + 

> Members o'f the higher education vcommunity are probably 

well aware of the criticism Congress, has leveled at higher 

education in recent months. The \criticism* comes mainly 

from members of Congress who vere\ most involved in the 

three-year consideration of the Education Amendments of 

• 1972, signed into law last- June. We "found that there 

was very little discussion within ihe higher education 

• \ community abdut legislation. The Asw who communicated 

with- Congress provided us too little information, afid 

when .they did it was not at the time we needed- it most. 

One key member of our Education and Labor Committee with 

close ties to many universities has said 'publicly that . 4 

he was absolutely embarrassed by the scope and quality 

■ of information provided by the higher\education community. 

It seemed to me the major educational associations chpse 

to concentrate on the pokitic^ of getting one particular 

* formula for institutional aid adopted, \while leaving most 

of the necessary datargathering and analytical work to 

the Congress. 1 

r 

'/ Education advisoty councils *aj:e frequently tailed upon to testify 

f before the Congress on matters relating to" legislation and appropriations. 
The views of the members are usually welcomed by the Congress because 
of the advisory councils 1 unique role.in federal affairs. Menbers are 
r ; "insiders on the outside" representing various .viewpoints which are - ^ 
periodically researched, analyzed, and coalesced for various reports 1* 

and s tatements . , • , . 

\ - % - . 

Not all members of councils have professional training iri thfe 

areas £hey serve theigovernment. The advantage of a council, chaining # - „ 

• - i ■ : • ■ . >< ° ' ■ . ' • 

* *' ^bert H. Quie, "The View from the Hill/ 1 in The Future in the . • 

Making , ed. Dyckman W. Vermilye (San Francisco: .Josse^rB^s Publishers** ' , 
1973) p. 3-4. 1 , t * \^ 
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a "public members 11 viewpoint was summarized by Dr. David S. Brown when 

'he testified before the Senate hearings on advisory councils :i 

I would like to share with 'this committee my own experience 
as a public metober of a select committee in the Office of 
Education several .years ago* We were dealing with the subject 
, of school guidance and counseling programs about which at 

the. time I had very little specific knowledge. I explained 
" c ' this to those who asked me to serve and was assured that' this 
was one of the reasons for my choi ce. As the meetings pro* 

x gressed, however, I began to realize that I and the other 

two f public members- were performing a useful service by ~ 
focusing upon points which there was disagreement among -the 
experts, calling^ attention to the significant public Issues 
involved, and on a nuflaber of occasions helping to achieve 
a consensus by the types of questions- we asked and the 
' manner in which we sought to bring the varying views to- 
gether/ -If am pleased to report how well I felt ab<put my, 
assignment, and how well I think my associates felt a&out * - 

\ .having me and the other public members there. * 

For the purpose' of this study, education advisory councils hate 

been defined as those councils which are advisory to programs of the \J 

'U.S. Officfe of Education.^ , Mqjiy councils serving other agencies of the 

Federal Government, however, are also education oriented. The following 

councils are examgles of councils serving other agencies: (1) the 

National Advisory Council on Child .Nutrition of the U*£^ Department of 

Agrlculturfe, v (2) the National Advisory Council on Health Professions 

Education of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare,. and (3) 

the Advisory Committee for Science ^Education of the National, Science 
2 • *' 

Foundation. 

In the field of international education, there were eleven^in- v 
formation and r educational exchange advisory Councils at the beginning 



v v , ^J.S. 'Congress, Senate, Hearing^ before the Subcommittee on Inter- 
^ ^yerngfental Relations of the Commi'ttee on Government Operations of the 
* U.SV'Senate . 91st Cong., Jd sesk., 1970. 



2 U.S. Preslfcnt, Federal Advisory Committees (Washingtonrrine. , 
Government Printing Of fice^ March 1975). „ . . ' . 
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of 1973. The number was reduced to eight ifi 1975' according to testi- 
mony in April v 1975 on the Role of Advisory Councils in Foreign Policy. 

In presenting testimony for the State Department, a representa- 
tive said: ' 

The relatively large' number of advisory committees in this ^ ^ 
field is probably accounted for by two factors. First, the 
major legislation in the field established some advisory . 
committees and authorized the appointment of additional; ones - 
as deemed necessary by the executive branch; Second, the 
programs deal with* the public and involve matters not directly 
* related tQ the formulation of foreign pdlUcx, making them 2 
particularly suitable for the use of advisory committees. 

Although the Federal Governuejit spends well over $75 million ■ • 
annually on advisory councils, the subject remains a relatively under- 
researched function of gdvernment. Nearly every researcher on the topic 

including Carl Marcy in the 1940 f s,, David Brown in the 1950 f s, £&id 

* 

Thomas Cronin in the 1960 f s has called for greater attention to the topic. 
Recent emphasis on government reports, the passage of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act, and an upswing in public interest indicates that 

the subject will be? given much more attention during the next decade. 

* - * • 



1 V 




^■D.s! Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, The Bole of Advisory 
Comniftees in U.S. Foreign Policy (Washington, D.C.t Government Printing^ 
Office, April 1.975) . ^ ' ' 5 ' 



HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 



' ' The -first; federal, advisory commission was appointed by Presi- 

dent George Washington in 1794 to settle "The Whiskey Rebellion/ 1 

" ' ' 1 
an uprising of Pennsylvania distillers against the federal liquor tax. 

During the 19th. century most Presidents sought the advice of 

-commissions. President Van Buren, for example, appointed a nOtaiber of/ 

" important commissions including one which studied the^uropean postal 
f - . 

system. QommissiGns, however, ^id not play a major role in 'government 

" 4 2" 

until 1901 when Theodore Roosevelt became President. 

President" Rotfsevelt appointed a number of commissions to make 
legislative proposals more palatable to the Congress., The Aldrich ( 
Commission, which led to the establishment of the Federal Reserve 9^4- 
tern was probably the best known of the Roosevelt Connpissions. A 
i special report for. the Library of Congress, entitled, Federal Commis- 
^ plong . tteea^d Boards lists 490 Presidential Comtaittees for 



^-Thomas E. Cronin and Sanford D. Greenberg, The Presidential 
Advisory System (New York: Harper and Row/ 1969) p. 7. , • 

0 ; ' 

2 Library of Con'gyess* Federal Co fl^Lgs|^ aj Committe es and Boards 
(Watihingj^n^ D.C. : U.S,. Government Printing Office,, &7d^ p. 132C \ \ 
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the' period beginning with' Roosevelt's Presidency in 1901 and continuing 
thrpugh Calvin Coolidge f s term which ended in 1929. The summary is 



included in Table 1, P<*ge 21.' 



TABLE 1 



Presidential Commissions, Committees 
and Boards for the Period 1901-1929 



President 



Term 



Number of 
Committees 



Theodore Roosevelt 
Theodore Roosevelt 
William H. Taf t . 
Thomas W. Wilson 



.Thomas W. Wilson^ 
Warren G. Harding 
Johpr^T Coolidge , 

John'C. Coolidge 

^ i ~ ~~ - _ *. 

' ' ■ Tota>" 



1901-1905 
1905-1909 * 
1909-1913 
,1913-1917 
"19 I7-ri921 
1921-1923, 
I923-1925^-l r 
1925-1929 



. 37 




75, 



492 



~0^*^ruary'^3, 1917 Presidetrt Wilson signed Into law federal 
Lslation^n^vo€ational education yhich provided for a Federal- Board - , 

v * 

for Vocational Education designed to (1) promote vocational education 
in agriculture, the trades, and industries, (2) cooperate with the states 
in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects, afid (3),regu- 
late the; expenditure of money appropriated by the act. > 



* 22 

S 1 ; 

The 'board consisted of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of J-abor, the U.S. .Commissioner of Education, an4 three citizens 

of the U.S. appointed by the President by and with* the consent of the 

<. • 

Senate, One of the ''citizen 11 menbers °was to\be a representative of 
the manufacturing and commercial interests, another was to represent 
agriculture, and the other labor * 

The provis>dns of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
which called^for "citizen" -participation formed the framewprk for many 
advisory councils which Were to be appointed during the Presidencies 
of John Kennedy , Lyndon Johnson, and Richard Jtixon. 



Although the U.S. Office of Education came into existence on 
March 2, 1867, when President Johnson signed into, law "An Act to Estab 
lish a Departlnent of Education," it played a rather insignificant role 
in educational af fafrs because of the strong feeling among many Afner-^ 
icans that the Federal Government should not "meddle" in education 
affairs. Most citizens and legislators considered education, to be a t 
function of> the individual states and were strongly opposed to any < 
attempt by the Federal Govefnraent; Jto usurp the role assumed by local 
and state, education agencies. ^ 

In The Unfinished Journey.* Issues In American Education by the 

j 

John Day Company, the-early rol6 of the, U.S.. Office of Education-is 

. *-< 

dla*etSs*sed as follows:^ - ' ' , 

Actually Congress '-voted the new department only $25,-000 
for its first year of operation. Henry Barnard, the first 
Commissioner of Education; received a salaty of $4,000. 
Two years lifer his salary was reduced* by the Congress to 



$3,Q00 t and his ^staff wai<^ut to two. *\ The Department t , 
, pi Education became the /Off ice o| Education and was* 3 

quietly submerged in the Department of ^he; Interior « 
• under a secretary whoe^ immediate predecessor had ob-? 
, served J 'there 1$ no necessity o£ anyone knowing any- 
thing whatever about education. f , There it remained ^ 
until 1939 when°it w& trdrisfenfeti tflfrthe now-dfefunct 
Federal Security Agency * an asylum for \£ai£^and orphan 
of fides and bureaus H of the government. In 1953 the , 
-Office of Education found itq present home -in the j 
Department" of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1 

The establishment of the Federal Bpard for Vocational Educa- 

tioh -did not trigger a change in national education policy. Although 

public official? frequently praised the schools, they continued to % 

emphasize the strong local role. On Eebfuary 25, 1926, President 

• ** ^ * * ■ ° * 

Hoover made the following comments tt> the National. Education Association 

About onerfourtty pf the whole population of out country . 
r is always simultaneously^engaged* in the same dccupation — » 
the Job of going to" school. It is. the largest group* 3 in 
any one employment. To use k term of C£asar, it is*-, truly',, 
a "gainful occupation," Moreover, as nearly the whole 
people have worked at it^at one time or another, no ipatter 
how diverse £heir life may become^ they all have a , common 
\ memory tff the schoolyard and* the classroom, and they 
'all have a lasting affection for some teacher, 2 

The question of a /Federal Department of 'Education was 'a concern 

y • ' 

of' many Americans in the^jnineteen twentj.es and on June 6, 1$29 , Presi- 

v V ' * r ' ' ' ' 

dent Hoover appointed a cffcizen*s committee of leading educators to 



16^931, 



consider the question. The ^nmdtteeNesfiorted op/November 16, 
The committee's 'opinions', oft the Department question were divided but • 
it was eiflph^tie that the Federal Government should not invade the 
public, schools. * * 



^-The John Day tomptoy, The Unfinished Journey; Issues fn Amsr* 
ican Education (New York: The John Day Co^panyj „ 1968) pp. 14 J 15. 



2 Roy Lymin Wilbur and Arthur Mas tick Hyde, The Hoover Policies 
(New York: bharles Scrdbner's Sons, 1931(|Rt 75. . * v 



_ Bve 52-perscm committee hadJbeen asked by President Hoover to- 

* • • ' ** 

nake the "first comprehensive survey of federal educational* activities." 

\ r • -*,..*' V 

The' foliowing^recommendations. wef5^«ade by the committee in its .October 

\^1931 report: (1) .the jjameSate cte'atioctof % 'DeRartnent' of , ^cation ( ' 
> • v to ^ordinate federal education prograina; -."(2) furthep studies by_ the 
■Office of Education to determine whether fedex^tl financial support for 
education was. needed; ,and (3) elimination of special education grants r 
especially those for vocational education. If vocational education 
was to be subsidize d, the committee repor t£ed-th*t *it jhould foe sup- 
ported by general f efleral v grants used at the discretion of the states. ~ - 
In response to the committee's report President Hoover took the follow- 
ing action, according to Frank J. Munger'and Richard F. Fenno. Jr., 

in National. Politics and Federal Aid to Education: 
* 

~r ~ iJfJ^l^thie recommendations of -the Advisory 'Committee on 
Education; £*egldent Hoover chose cftly to follow the 
suggestion thatthe^vxicational education program be 
• terminated. As>*« partofliis economy program to meet 
the economic crisis, he suggested in 19^2 that all 
vocational funds be suspended for one ye£r. This 
proposal w£& rejected by Congress. The struggle was ^ 
renewed by .his. successor, President sFranklin Roosevelt 
Who also sougfrt^^ reduce appropriations for vocational 
- eduction in the States., Instead of . accepting Roosevelt's 
^proposed reductions, Cong**** sotfght N an increase, and • 
in 1936 passed a ^jneasure enlarging the appropriation. 
President Jlobsevelt signed, the bill. ; . . 

" dn 1936* President Roosevelt appointed a Commlttee_on,_V, Qffiti onal 

Education to \^fle* the^vocational 'educat£ta^^ogr*m. The coonrf^tee 



T \ 

^Frank J. Mung£r-and Richard F. Fenno, Jr. ^aq^pnaj^lltlcs 
and Federal Aid to Education (Syracuse: Syracuse IMiyet^Ul^eaC*^^) 
pp. 100-101. 



was later rt-named the Advisory Committee on Education and given juris 
diction over all aspects of the relationship between the Federal Gover 
ment and education. ^ 

The advisory committee submitted its report in February 1938 
recosnending^ progt^u& of federal^ aid to education that .would have 
amounted to $140\ million in general aid by the sixth year, plus $62 
million in various special grants. President Roosevelt accepted the' . 
cQji^cil's report ^ut-rdid^not endorse it.* ^ 

**** ' ^ 

Federal aid to education was a major issue in the thirties M 

because of the depression. The forties, however, brought Vorld War II 

and America's preoccupation with winning a war. In 1948 President 

Truman sponsored the 'firstjfhite Housed Conference on Education whichT^ 

was the forerunner for conferences in the -Eisenhower and Johnson 
i 

' - . - x t 

Presidencies. - c - 1 

The friends of federal aid to education in attendance at the. 

1955 White ^Hc^use Conference on Education won an unexpected, victory 

when President Eisenhower proposed a schoor~constructioii program." 

According* fcoMun^r and Fenno tntesDresidential proposals were 

relatively tomplicated in character, involving 'three alternative 

forms of assistance — purchase of local school bonds, federal backing 

for the bonds of state school building authorities, and, wher^ 

nothing else would work, federal matching grants. The N.E.A. . * 

other edueatfonal groups objected to the form of the education bill, 



^bid, ,_p, 100. 
2 Ibid. 



. % 26 , . 

protesting both that it provided too little federal assistance and 

• p 

that It Imposed too many conditions on the aid authpriced; Accordingly, 
the old-fifties witnessed a series of annual s t ruggle s among supporters • 
"of different kinds of sciool construction bills } ** * ' 

In 1965 the White House again sponsored a conference on jedvr- 
MClon. Tte .conferees v^s described as^fojlows by Senator Wayxie^/^. x 
Morse, chairman of the Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Com- 

> *» 0- 

mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: - , * 



fhe^ White € House Xonl^xmmj jwjp£3fl cation called ~by ^ 
President' John?q*, v <&ily 20-21, may *eli h* a 
stone In the history of ediSfratieti. The scofp sof 1 
the area of concern for the conference r#flged &Cp* 
preschool education through postgraduate research. 
Th6 discussion spared the gaaut^of educational 
problems ftom education of the ;j&M<Hcapped and 
disadvantaged to education of the talented* 
objective of the conference was t$_ .bring together 
approximately. 500 American citizens, ffom the * 
ranks of the professional educators, government* 
and the American public" to ponder and discuss the 
problems and promise Vf American education. The 
emphasis was on innovation.^ 



X 



. J-IWA. i" ^ - 

C 2.Bw*t Ti ii^i .•"TSTIi'lHT'T it i mi Til 1 1 1 nftmi tit the^£b«nletee on 
iabor and PUblic Welfare. Whi*c-*«use ^Conference on Education: A 
■piles tone -for £dacati«ial fngjS^^ CBaghington, B.C.': U.S. Government' 
Printing pf flee, AugH+t l&S) -pTT. t _ 
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The 1959 Executive Order on Advisory Committees 



In 1957 the Government Operations Committee of tfie^U7S. , House 

of Representatives , he Id hearings on advisory councils and reported on 

a.. bill, H.R V 7390, which contained .various measures of control over 1 

the creation and utilization of committees. The bill died in the Senate 

however, the "Senate Government Operations Committee, in lieu* of acting^ 

on the bill, encouraged the Bureau of the Budget to'review operations* 

of ad>{isory committees in the executive branch and report back to the 

committee ."^- The study report, "St,gndards and Procedures for the . 

Utilization of Public Advisory Committees by Government Departments 

and^encies," released on February 2, 1959 was used as the framework 

for Executive Order No. 11007, released* by President John Kennedy 

2 

on February" 26, 1962 ♦ 

* ^ .-- — 

^ The Sixties— A New 'Era 
' < for Education Advisory Cj 

In 1960, 'John W. Gardner, then President of the Carnegie Cor- 
poratldh, became chairman of the "Task Force oa Education" of President 
-Eisenhower's Commission on NationalJIoals. Gardner contended that ed- 
ucation was the key to improving the "quality of life in the American 

* • 

society. As chairman of the task, force oo education, he became one 
of the nation's leading supporters of federal^ aid Co education^ 




./ ^Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Coniailttee on Government 
Operations of the D.S. House of Representatives, 91st Congress, 2nd 
Sess. (1970) p. 41.. 



, 2 Stephen K. Bailey and Edith K. Mosher-, ESEA. -The Office of 
Education Administers A Law (New York.: Syracuse University Press, 1968) 
p« 6. • * 
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Stephen K. Bailey and Edith K. Moeher describe this inportaat 

^period in developing national education policy as follows: 

, In the field of federal School* aid, the half decade 1960-64 
was filled with political inventiveness and, some major break- 
throughs in cognote legislative .a^eqs. • • • 

r . 
The t decade began With a presidential. campaign which pitted 
the Eisenhower^flixon philosophy of indirect aid-f or-school- 
con#t ruction-only against the &nnedy*Democratic-Congressional 

lilosophy of g^aeral'aid for both school construction and 
teafch^rs 1 salaries, ,The Presidential victory of Senator John 
• KenMxiy, Bemoerat of*-MassacIh*setCe, in November .I960',- .-^ . • 
presaged ,the beginning of a struggle whose resolution was ^ 
ultimately to be the Johnson Administration's triumph of ESEA. - 

In the summer of 1964 President Johnson appointed the Task Force 

on Education which was chaired by John Gardner. The task force was 

Asked neither to resolve basic conflicts nor to write legislation but 

to bring together varying streams of educational thought to form the 

basis of a fresh dialogue. According to a report prepared, for the 

Subcommittee on Education, of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

of the U.S. Setiate, the task force was instructed "to 1 think Ijig 1 

^ - 2 

without public constraint or professional bias." 
* • 

Cronin an*L£reenberg gav^ the following insights* into President 

Kennedy's use of Commissions in The Presidential Advisory System : 



President John-F. Kennedy was very fond of using task forces, 
particularly for promotir\g antT refining provocative new x 
projects. Hfe viewed these as part of the 'theater of govfe^n- 
ment v and did not appear to mind if tfiey called for legis- N 
lative action which went beyond that which he. knew he could ^ v 



id. 



4' 



. 7 ^ 
U.S. Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on Education of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, Notes and Working Papers Concerning 
the Administration of Pyoftramfr Authorized Under Title III of, Public Law 
ta-10» the Elementary a&fc Secondary Education Act of 1965 As Amended by 
Public Law 89^750 1 90th Cofig.. 1st sees. (1967) p. 15. ^ 
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secure/ Kennedy valued the task; force process both for long- 
range planning and for educating more people to the major 
problems that faced our government. He enjoyed meeting w^Lth 
the outside task forces and was clearly 'at home among their 
participants. 1 

» t 

The passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in — 

April 1965, tfiich resulted in part from the work of the task force, 
/provided for the appointment of three, Advisory councils: (1) the Na- 
tional Advisory Gouncil on the Education of the Disadvantaged, (2) the 
Advisory Committtee 'on Supplementary Centers and Services, and (3),tlie< 
Advisory Council on- State Departments of Educatio£ Members were appointed 
to these " councils by President Johnson on April 11, 1965. 

The Higher Education Act (1964), the Economic Opportunity', Act 

ft m » 

£1964), and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (1965) encouraged^ 



citizen involvement in government through active participation on 
comnittegs and councils. Members were appointed to an ^unprecedented 
fourteen education councils during 1965 alone *(see Appendix G) • 

Cronin and Thomas suggest that "two significant developments . 

c 

during the 1960s resulted in the proliferation of advisory bodies at 
all levels of American government." They describe these developments 
as follows: 

First, ^expansion of federal domestic programs into all 
aspects of American life prompted a demand for better under-, 
standing of "real needs' r and better indicators of program 
impatt* Secondly, with the coming of "the war on poverty" 
and the pursuit of "the Great Society," it was generally 
held that all sectors of society must be. taken into account, 
consulted, involved, and, above all* "listend to." As 



1, 

Advisory System (iTev^Yorki Harper and Row, 1969) p. xvi* 



Thomas ^. Cronin spot Sanford D. Greenberg, The Presidential 

i (fre 
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tfye Great Society's legislation on education moved to a 
series of successful triumphs on Capitol Hill, the 
~~ Jotins^r^a^ mlulsLraLluu establish ed council after council 
to review progress on programs, develop suggest! jns* for 
their expansion, and assess their effectiveness. 

In 1968 the U.S. Office of Education published Public Advisory 

Committees which showed a substantial increase in the number of councils 

during President ^hnson*' s administration. Hie -names and addresses of 

*250 members and descriptions of the following councils were included 

in the Tutf>lication: * 4 9 

1. Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility . Advisory Com- , 
mi t tee on 

2* Adult Basic Education . National Advisory Committee on 

3. College Library Resources . Vdvisoify Council on 

4. Developing Institutions . Advisory Council on 

* — 

5. Educational Laboratories . National Advisory Committee on 

6. Education of Disadvantaged Children . National Advisory 

Council on 

7. Education Professions Development . National Advisory 

Council on 

8. Evaluation of Training in Vocational Schools . Advisory 

Committee for the 

9. Exchange of Teachers . National Advisory Committee for the 

• 10. Extension and Continuing Education . National Advisory 
* Council on 

• > 
11 # Graduate Education. Advisory Committee on 

12. Graduate Fellowship Program . Advisory Committee on (the 
National Defense 
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^Thomas E.* Cronin and Norman C. Thomas, Educational Policy Ad- 
visors and The Great Society '(Washington. D.C: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 19 7P) p'. 559. , . 

2 U.S. Offibe of Education, Public Advisory Committees (Washington, 
D.C. : .U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968). 
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13. Guidande and Counseling , Advisory Committee on , v 

* 14* Handicapped Children . National" Advisory Copnitfee on 

15. Health Occupations training . National Advisory Committee on 

16. Instructional Technology .. Commissiqn on 

^17. Insured Loans to Students . Advisory Councillor! 

18. Insured Loans to Vocational Students . Advisory Council on 

19". Library Research 'and Training Projects . Advisory Committee on 

20. Mexican-American Education . Advisory Committee on- 

21. Publication of Copyrighted Materials . Advisory Committee, 

on the ' . . * 

22. Research Advisory Council 

X > 

23. State Departments of Education , Advisory Council on 

24. Supplementary Centers and "Services . National Advisory Coun- 

cil on ' 1 ) \ 

25. Teacher Corps . Advisory Committee on the 

26. Vocational Education. Advisory Committee on 

• « 

Only seven of the 26 councils described in Public Advisory Com" 

mittees were in operation on October 1, 1975. The seven remaining in- 
eluded: (1) Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility, (2) Developing 
Institutions, (3) Education of Disadvantaged Children, (4) Education 
Professions Development, (5) Extension and Continuing Education, (6) Hand- 

icapped <2Kildren/ and -(7) Vocational Education. * 

» - * • 

General Provisions Concerning Education Act 

On April* 13, 1970 President Nixon signed the General Provisions 

» • 

Concerning Education Act which required the U.S. Office of Education 
to follow certain policies relating to program planning and evaluation, 
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the' collection and ^dissemination of information, and criteria on the 

operation and administration of advisory councils. * '» 

jjChe section* on 'advispry councils authorized the Counnissioner- * 

L N t ♦ * 

,"to create, and appoint jrembers of, such advisory councils as he deter- v 

i * * " . ' » ' • , 

mines Ixi writing, to be necessary/... 11 * The legislation further stipu- 
lated that "the Commissioner could use these councils- for advice concern- 
ing (1) the organization of the Office of Education and its conduct ^ „ 
in the adfninis'tration of applicable programs', (2)* for legislation^, re** 
garding education programs and the means by which the educational needs 

of the nation may be met, and (3) to get ^dvice on special problems and 

w ~~~ 2 ^ 
areas of special interest in education. « 

- The Act (1) requires the Commissioner to report annually on * 

* * 

advisory councils, (2) stipulates that councils shall report by March' 
: 31 of each year, (3) establishes guidelines for the compensation of 
advisory council meters and staff, (4) requires councils to meet "not • 
less than two tfimes each year , 11 and' (5) requires written minutes of 
each meeting.^ (See Appendix E.) 

Federal Advisory. Commfttee Act 

The Federal Advisory Committee Act was drafted following hear- 
ings which took place in the Housl. of Representatives and- the U.S. 

v. '._!"' > 

Senate during 1970' and 1971. The hearings, which "began in the House of 

' * < .'. • 

Representatives, were conducted before' the Special ftudies Subcommittee 



^neral Provisions Concerning Education Act, % Public Law 91-230, - - , 

Sec. 401(a) (10), 84 Stat. 171 (1970). * . , , 

\. 2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. ' 
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of the Commit tee. on Government Operations, qjiaired by Representative 

John^jL^-Monagan, a Democrat from Connecticut. - 

In opening the hearings, Chairman Monagan said:' 

The hearings stem f rom /a preliminary study tfy the subcom- 
mittee staff which- concluded that it is virtually impossible 
to. compile a complete ligt of Presidential commit-tees because - 
the methods of creating Presidential committees range from 
^.-*-tKe formality of an ° Act of Congress or an Executive Order to t 
the' informality, of an .oral conversation and there is no index # 

' or directory of such committees. The Committee on Government 

Operations is charged with overseeing the efficiency and econ- 
.&a£f at operation qft the departments and agencies of the exeor 

' * - utive branch of the- Government ;VV * ** •» 

The role of the council, cdmmittfee, or commission as a govern- 
mental advisory function in the operation of the executive 
branch of the U.S. Government has never been fully reviewed. 
The theory underlying the use of advisory committees appears 
to be fundamentally sound. However, J a review is warranted 
^ to assure that the advisory committees are efficiently 
.utilized and their activities are directed to legitimate 
objectives. 1. * ' * 

* ■ • ; ■ 

During ther hearings, which began on March 12,^1970, the subcom- 
mittee received testimony from, seven witnesses^ Mr, George Fortwengler, 
Supervisory Systems Accountant from* the; General Accounting Officer, was 

tlje first, witness to appear before the subcommittee. 

» * * 

-Mr. Fortwengler digj&ussed .a questionnaire which had been sent 

r k 1 

to all agencies .of the federal government requesting "information on 



such items as name of .committee^ date of origin/ functions — duties, 
authority, members, staf f estimated annual, cost, .et cet'era. 7. # ,r Hk 

said that the questionnaire was %• .designed to, provide information ■* 

** • * * v 

^which 'would 'enable the subcommittee to develop data* on* the administration 



9 -r- 



;4j.S. Congress, House of ^Representatives, Hearings before the 
I* Subcommittee^ of the Comntittee* on^HGwernment Operations , 9,1st Congress, 
■2nd. Sess., March 12, 17, and 19^-1^70, p. 1. i 
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and guidance provided to the committees, the availability of .committee 



„1 



minutes and reports, and the overlapping of-conmittee functions, 
In his testimony, Mr*. Fortw^Kr^^d 



annual operating cost of the 1,519 committees counted to $£4,647y981. • 
He suggested that this figure was* understated by approximately 15 per-/ 
cent because some councils failed to report. He suggested that the 
actual amount spent on an estimated 1,573 committees was approximately 
$74 million. He summarized his conttaerft^ by*" spying: " r * * 

«- i 

As far as we could determine, there is no accurate inventory 
- of all the advisory and interagency committees in \he Federal * 
^ ^Government, Guidelines' for the management and operation of 
some committers do exist; however, in many instances there 
are no disbandment provisions in the- origin of commit tees* to 
---prevent the^ continuance of obsolete committees,- nor are there 
ahy provision^ to prevent the undue proliferation of new 
committees which may performjluplicate or overlapping 
functions. 3 ^ / ^ 

kr^ William D. Carey, Senior Consultant, ifrthur D. Lit^UV I*cy 

ax^a-^armer Assistant Director of the Burefiu of the Budget, appeared 

befpre the committee on March 19 and discussed the, need for information 

officials who are charged with policy making responsibilities. 

He said: 

In my, view, government Ts^t-^ll organized to make tnajor 
policy decisions noj.to.plan arid evSiuact^their execution 
with sqf ficient. knowledge... . 

,The ar* of maximizing the advisory process was developed * 
v "oir-a passive scale in. the Johns on. years,, when it took the 
a form of tai^/orces. Ttu^term itself suggests a temporary 
strike force «t6Tdeal>ith v a well defined problem and then 
, ' disband. ,In the b'eginiliirg, the bask forces tended to be ^ 




1 llbid. p. 4. 
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^ \ s 4 made up of persons- outside the government. Latejr, when*. 

it was' not so easy tb get outsiders f gov£rnment*-$eQ|>le 
were seconded to the task groups. In the las*, monjths *of — . 
^ the ^administration, task forcing- had been carried'* to the 1 
^-i--"" 7 * k point Where one Could distinguish between first and -second 
9 class task forces , same, of them being the authenic product 
while others were* simply clusters of upper—tier adminis-> 
Orators assigned to problems of rather modest priority.* 

*• jCarey proposed that all standing committees, other than 

~* * \ * • \ * /* ** * • 

statutory £>nes, automatically go out of business at the close of a 

, Presidential tferp, that a Whit e House secretariat for Presidential ad- 

* > . * • ^* * • 

visory committees be established, and that the "President should have 9 

• * 
at his disposal a fund of perhaps $5 million a year to support iflde- . 

^+ > 
pendant White House st.udies and advisory bodies. < 

On October 6, 1970, % seven months after the House of Representa- 

* •_ . tives conducted its, Hearings on advisory councils, Senator Lee Metcalf 

. — --7"* * (D.Mont.) , Chairman of the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relatioj^s, 

Committee on Government Operations, opened the Senate Hearings on, 

advisory councils with the following statement: 

The subcommittee has before it S.3067'; whfch I introduced, ' 
£fbill to broaden membership'' of the budget Bureau advisory 
^ committees. I hope witnesses do not limit their comments 

to this bill. It is*one approach — and not necessarily the * 
7 ^ ti m , Jbest one, to substantiye issues— the 'collection of infor- 

^ ' mation ky the government and the processes by which govern- 

ment^ obtains and reacts from nongovernmental parties o£ 
. * interest. 7 -, ' . ' - 

^ v ^ I should emphasize tha£ the manner of Collection £f"lnfor- - 

~ Y Ration* goes to the heart of policymaking and law enforcelnent^- # 
Congress tends to generalize in Its instructions to agencfes 
and commissions. They are told td gather what information 
~" "7 they need and are left to their own divides un£il someone 
y feaxs the agency is collecting too much—or ^ot jehougji— 4 
information.^ , 
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^ld., p. 162.. • . # ' * 

• • 2 Ibid., p., 164. 

• v * 4 ■'U.S. Cangress, Senate % Hearings Before the Subcommittee on 

* Intergovernmental Relations of the Committee^ orf Qgvertiment .Operations 
® of the U.S. Senate - 91st Cong,. 2nd Sess.. 1970, *P. 1. 
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One of • the* jfirst* witnesses to appear before the Commit tee' was * 

* Dr. David S. Brown, Professor of Management, Defjartment of Public Admin- 

istrationV The George Washington University V "WashiitgtOn, D.C. He d£i,d: 

Few institutions^, it seems to me, are as little honored, 
... " ' as little understood, and as pgpprly > used as the advisory 

committee. , It suffers, 'as your <?ym inquiry, My. Chairman, - 
has helped to establish, from a variety of difficulties. 
» \ These may be explained in part, by the variety of functions 

• 9 < ' 'it itf askedto perform, in part' by the failure to distijp^ ^.JL^ 
guis|jj>etween them.*. Few insj^^tiw^are.jaske<^ t^^take* *^ ~ * 
,y ^ -c^ s^^rVatiety ol Yunctionp and few are as quifck to be f 
criticized when they fail to come ^up to expectations; 

On Decemfcer^ll, 19K), the forapiittee on Government Operations of 

the U*S. House of Bepresentatives sent to the Committee of the whole 

House a report on its findings and recommendations on advisory councils. 

The committee made 20 reciomtoendations which were classified into four 

, * / • 

categories: (1) philosophy and policy, (2) reporting and follow-up, 

(3)T federal organization an£ management, and -(4) committee management 

The 20 recommendations vfrich were 'to be instrumental in the 'development 

; ~> • I - ^ ' - 2 

of the language for £ker vfedei&l Advisory" Committee Act were as follows: 

. < . - ^ /^^^ 

1. The Congress should spell' oLt in public Jaw the philosophy 

. ' behind and need for advisory bodies-^nd definitely establish 
policy anc^ administrative criteria for their c use atf-all 
^levels of government. 

2. When considering creation -of en advisory commission, fcommittee, 
or pouncil, Congress should recognize that much of the explor- 
ation of facts can be perf«irmed either under the auspices of 
the standing committees of the. Congress or by 'existing agency 
advisory committees. . 

* • - - ' * K 

%i 3. In .creating a temporary or ad hoc public advi^bfy, body the 

Congre&s shouiar proyide it, with adequate guidflp^Jpd policy 
' criteria, . >' . . ■ \* \ j ffi " 'f 



"Hfoid.V p. 28. 

_______ * * 

* 2 U.S. Congress, House, The Role and Effecti veness of .Federal 
.Advisory __jn_t_ees , H. gppt* 91-1731* 91st Qong., 2d Sess.. , 1970.'.. 

• • # « 
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4, 



5, 



6, 



7, 



In the absence of 'general statute ,~the 'executive branch of 
the Federal Government should v up4*te, revise and restate its ' 
advisory and interagency committee policy to insure thats v 
•adequate administrative guidelines and policy criteria exist. 

Presidential advisoYy and interagency committees in existence 
for more than two years with'a budget and staff .should secure . 
authorization from the Congress fojr continuation and be sub* 
ject to review by the. feudget arid/che appropriations process/ 

The President should establi'sK responsibility. with^ the pojttesti'c 
Council for evaluation and follow-up actioiT, if -appropriate, 
of the public reports made/to the President by interagency or 
advisory groups, not related to national security matters. 

The President should submit to thte Congress within on£ year 
of receipt of the public report of an advisory gtoup made to 
the President his views <on the conclusions and recommendations, 
and'state either his v proposals and actions or his 'reasons # r 
for nonaction, " I * V 



8. 



The President should make an annual report to the Cqrag^ess, 
which caiv be, directed # to the Committee oa^ik>vernmen^rjOperations, 
on the activities, status anU , changes »in the compos^ton of ^ 
— interagency and advisbry bodied. The repott shoyldjlist \, - • , • 
statutory committees, Interagency and t advisory, which* the 
President recommends^ abolishing and the reasons. forjsuch . 
• recommendations, ^ / . -f 



9. 



10. 



IX. 



12. 



Tlje Offipe of 'Management /and Budget Should be strengthened , 
as to its committee management mission. This would necessitate 
the creation within the Office of Management and" Pudge t of 
a Committee* Management Secretariat. There should be an ajmual** 
systematic review, by the Office, of Management and Budget and . 
department *or agency heads jof the current need foy all inter- ' 
agency arid advisory committees/ This should also. in£^U*ie^"' " 
jee view ,of membership and staff, ^ ^J^T ~ . 

The Of fiee <£f -Maefagement' and Budget- should help to improve the . vN 
performance CojL committees through' education and training programs, 

/ . ^° . Jc 

The Office Jbt Managem<j^b arid Budget together with the Civil I 
Service Commission sfrould study the varying- rates of fcaymefiti >. 
per day tor consul tank members of advisory bodies and establish 
iiniforn/goVernmeitS/ ratds for comparable services, 

Depa/taents and agencies \shouid establish fixed procedure$\and 
responsibilities for committee management and° reporting, 
pa^tments ai\d 'agencies should maintain^ complete and accurati 
Records of all committee^, . ** 
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13* The Office, of JHja^pgement and Budget should promptly copsider 
the re cdmme Nations contained in the annual reports concerning 
committees submitted by the agencies and. departments and should 
aot (expeditiously* upon them. This should aid in the proupt 
elimination of committees for which a need no longer exists. 

I 14. A permanent depository within -the Legislation Reference Ser- - 
^ vie* of the Library of Congress should be created where the 
public reports of- advisory groups would be available. All 
' cdfandssions and committees should be required to forward a * 
copy of theit reports and appropriate background papers from 
consultants to the depository in the Library of Congress. 

15. Public advisory committees dealing with public policy issues 
should be as independent as possible, and free from influence 
from the source of their appointment. 

16* The scope of the mission of a comnittee should be defined 
\ clearly'. * 

t * 

17. Advisory groups should be provided balanced and brbader repre- 
sentation through appointment of members from varying social 
and ^economic constituencies. 

18. Congress should provide advisory groups with the funds to 
publish their w,c*rk when it involves public studies and reports. 

19. The Office of Management and Budget with the departments and' 
• v agencies shojuld make certain that appointment to pontinoing 

advisory commit tees' be for a limited period of time. 

.201 Adequate procedures should hie established for the termination 

,of all committees, both interagency and advisory, created by 
K statute or other means*. 

In June' 1971, the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations 

of the CotikLttee on Government Operations of the U.S. Senate continued ^ 

its hearings on advisory committees which had begun in October 19701 

In his opening statement,. Senatot Metcalf said: 

Hearings on this subject began last fall. The- bill then under 
copsider at ion was S.3067. It would have broadened th$. mem- 
bership of son* 16 coaoit-tees, composed of industry representa- 
tives, which advise the Office of Management and Budget. 

In those hearing we' soon discovered that there are numerous, 
powerful, industry connittees acting as official advisers to 
" other governmental agencies, often meeting in sefcret. . Soothe . 
legislation which I introduced this year has be^n revised to 
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establish congressional standards* and guidelines for all 
government advisory copmit tees and open them to. the public* 
lhat bill is sJl637* ■ * 

The other bill before this subcommittee and^ subject^ to this 
bearing is S.1964 which was introduced by our -colleague 
Senator Roth, His bill would authorize OMB to establish a * 
system governing the- construction and operation of federal 
advisory* committees, and authorize congressional and executive 
- 'departments review of committees in existence to determine which 
should be merged or abolished. * » * 

As a result of, the Hearings in the T Bouse"of Representatives and 

the Senate, Public Law 92-463 emerged and was signed into law by the t 

'President oq October 6', 1972, The legislation which became "known as the 

i " , . . 

"Federal Advisory ^Commit tee Act? (see Appendix F) , authorized the "es- 

... % + " 1 , a 

Tabliphment of a system governing th ^creation and operation £>f,adVisory~ 
> * / J < 

x omit tees in the executive branch of the Federal Government, and for** 

other purposes." 2 The legi^latiqn^em^haSized that: 

1, -The need for 'many existing advisory coKlt*ej£F has not 
been adequately reviewed, « \ % * 

^>2*J netf 1 advisory commit tees should be. established oo^^^Weh tfcey-v 
• are determined to be essential and their number shdt&d-b*- 
- p kept to the minimum »necessary, " 

3. advisory committees should be terminated when s they arg no 
longer carrying out the purposes for which they 4 were 
established, ^ « 

4. standards and uniform procedures should govern the "establish- 
" Bent, operation, administration, and duration of advisory • 

committees, * 

* 5. the Congress and the 'public should be kept informed with 

* 1 respect to the number, purpose, membership, activities, anil 
- "* cost of advisory committees, and 

6./ the function of advisory Qoaodttees should be advisory only, 
md that all matters should be determined,-. in accordance with 
* lmw, by'tha official, 'agency,, or; officer involved. 3 




•A 



^•U.S.. Congress, Senate, Coaadttee on Government Operations, 
• Hearinaa Before the Subco-^ °n I ntgrgoverna fentafr Belatlon2 of the^ 
Co— ittee on ^Government Operations an S. 16 37.' S.1964. and S.2064. 92d v * 
Cone. s 1st sesa., 1971, "'. , x „ '* * ^ . ' . - - . / 

... - 2 T*4er*L AdViaory CoapUtea Act, 92-463 t .86 Stat. 7J0 C1972) » 
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» * 

v % * * Commissioner of Education dnd Presidential 
Annual Reports on Advisory Councils 

Reports of the Commissioner of Education * * 

* - * 

f 

*Ihe U.S* Commissioner of Education reported that 18 statutory 




^advisory councils to the Office of Educatioir existed on December 31, 

1972. In his comments on advisory councils, the Commissioner said: 

n Die Office of Education finds that advisory committers are, . 

at times , a useful and beneficial means of furnishing ex*- 
£>eft advice, ideas and diverse opinions. On the- other hand, 
it is tfete policy of both the Congress Mtd the Administration 
5p reduce the nXnnber of such' groups to the^ level df absolute 
necessity. Hie Commissioner intends to use the services o^ 
advisory councils and committees . only yhen absolutely neces- 
sary tt\the performance of duties assigned to the agency. 

During calendar year 1972, according to the Commissioner's re- 

por^three councils were terminated— the Advisory Council on College 

Library, resources, the Advisory Committee on Library Research and 

1 

cts. and the National Comndss ion on School Finance*. 




During the same period four councils were added to the list of 

Off^e of Education Advisory Committees. They were: the Advisory Cquo=- 

cil on Library Research, Training/ and Resources; National Advisory * 

Council on Equality of Educational Opporturftty; National Advisory Council 

""on Ethnic Heritage Studies; and the National Advisory Cduncil on Indian 

Education. As a result 18 advisory councils were serving the Office 

** ' 
of .Education at the end of the* fiscal year. 

In his Report, the Commissioner said that "critical examination \ 
0f thte advisory committee structure during 1972 has revealed a need for % 



iu.S. Department of Health, Education; and Welfare, Aftmial tepSrt 
.of the U.S. Comissioher of . Education: fiscal Year 19?2 (Washingtoh, D«C»* 
Government Printing Office, 1973) pp. 47-48. ^ - ' r 
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8e^r^Jl&dlf^catioas/ , JThe' ^onmissionef recommended four changes in 
^ccoif dance with the provision of the, General Education Provisions Act. 
He recommended that: (1) the National Advisory Committee on Education 
of the Deaf and the National Advisory Co omit tee on Handicapped Children 
be Consolidated, and (2) that the Advisory Council on Graduate Education, 
the Adyisoty Couricil on Research and Development, and the Advisory rGonhcil 
on Environmental Education be abolished.* 

IiiJthe Fiscal .Year 1973 report released March 31, 1974, the 
-Conmissioner reported that the following Councils were in existence at . 
the end of the calendar year, Janu^i5_3lV'^973:, 

2. Adult Education t National Advisory Coui^il on 



1. ^ Accreditation and institutional Eligibility . Advisory Committee on 



3. Bilingual Children . Advisory Commit teeyon the Education on 

4. c Developing Institutions » Advisory Council on ^ 



5. Disadvantaged Children . National Advisory Coun^l. on the 
. Education "of . ■ c ^^^ 



6. Education ^rofessiohS Development' . National Advisory Cduncil on 
T. gqu^Hfy of Educ^ionaTopDortijnity, National Advisory Council on 



8« Ethnic Heritage Studies . National Advisory Council on 

9, Extension and Continuing Education . National Advisory Council on 

10. Financial Aid to Students . Advisory Council on 

11. Hand&capped . National Advisory Committee on the 

\ ' •«» 

12. Indian Education , tfatibnal Advi$aty Council on 

13. Library Research ^ Training. and^Resources . -Advisory Council on 



rQ.S. Department of Health, Edtfc^tion,, and Welfare, Annual 
t ^port df thg IkS. pmrnUaAinf i^r of Eduction /(Washington » D. C* :\ Govern- 
' ment Jtintln* Office. ?1S74), ,i>. *38. * - ! 
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14. OuititY ^n^Educat Ion . National Council on 

— 15 V SupplemeiuirM^nters and' Services . National Advisory 
Council on. 
• •* 
16. V.ocat ional Education . ' Nat ional Advisory Council on 



Reports of the President „ * 

4 

$ ' * * ' 1 

In March 1973, Federal Advisory Committees: First Annual Report 
oj the President , was released by Presi<lent Nixon. 1 In his report, the 
President stated: * - 




Of the 1439 advisory comnittees in existence on December 31, 
^1972 9 251 or abbut 18 percent .were created by statute. Dur- 
ing calendar yea^-1972, 211 new conmittees were created of v 
which 19 were statutory;. In the same 1 year, 187 committees 
were terminated, making a net gain of 24 committees.... 

• ? * 

.The President reported that $25,215,882 was spent bn the councils 

during calendar year 1972 ajad.that individual council costs ranged fronS 

nothing to $1,750,000. The average annual ctost per committee in fcaleadar 

yeat^i£?£ wa$-4l5-508,- according to, the report. 

In March 1975, Trtsident Gerald R. Ford sent a publication, , 

Federal Advisory Committees; Third- Annual Report of t he President/ to 

. ~ 4 ' K • • 

the Congress of the United States. 

The President estimated the federal 'costs of operating councils 

X . V ./ , ■ - * • ' ■ 

in 1974 at $42/380,636'; He also reported that during 1974, 239 new 



l-U.S. President, Federal Advisory Co ""H • First Annual Re- 
port of the President (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1973). t 

2 Ibid., p. 2. *• 

~ 3 Ibid. - ,, • ' * 

4jj.s. President, Federal Advisbrv g«jB &£gggj Tftird Annual Re- 
port of the President T <M*reh 1975* ' . 

• . . 45 • ■ •. . r- 
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committees were fcynned and 299 committees expired jg^tte terminated. 



In 1974, according to the report, 12 departments or agencies had more 
than 40 committees as shown in Table 2, Page 43. 1 



TABLE 2 * 

NUMBER OF NATIONAL ADVISORY. 
COMMITTEES BY AGENCYjMlrDEPAM'MENT 

for uaznms^tzSxs 1972-19741 




Health Education and Welfare 
Agriculture 
Interior 
Defense * 
Commerce 

Small EBusiness Administration 

- c 

•Commission on Civil Sights , ~< 
* National Science Foundation * 

Total 



The Status of Advisory Councils in 1975 
As a result of differences, in expenditures, functions, mnaber 
of . council and staff members, and in reporting responsibilities each 
advisory <*ounfcil is a. unique organization. Sleveraj^ounclls have narrowly 
defined functions such as, the National AdvJLsffxy Council on £iiuw*rfa23Sd 



%* . -\ » 

^^o-^tudents while other cotmcil^stfg^^ Advisory Council 

on Indian Education, dea^j^Tp^Bfenis that encompass nearly every-aspect 
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In addition to giving the ^ear the council was organized, 
Table 3, page 44, shows the diversity of the 16 councils in two key 
areas: size of the staff and approximate cost to operate the council 

on an annual basis. The budget amounts are based on fiscal year 1975 

• # * 

estimated expenditure. 



TABLE 3 ^ 

« . _« 

THE YEAR OF ORGANIZATION , SIZE OF STAFF, AND APPROXIMATE ' 
ANNUAL OPERATIONAL COST OF 16 USQE ADVISORY COUNCILS 
DURING FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Name of Committee 


Organized 


Size of 
Staff 


Approximate 
Annual Cpst 


Accredit At ion and Institutional 
Eligibility 


1970 


1.0 


$ 40,000 


Adult Education 


1969 ' 


6.0 


: 226,000 


Bilingual Education 


1968 


1.5 . 


115,000 


Career Education 


1975 


4.5 


200,000 


Conmunity Education 9 


' 1975 


1.3 


110,000 


Developing Institutions * 


.1970 


1.5 


65,000 


Disadvantaged Children , 'i " t- 


1966 


. 8.5 


190,000 


Education Professions Developments- 


-1968 


'%5 


193,000 


Equality of Educational Opportunity * 


1972 


4.5 A 


170,000 


Extension and Continuing Education 

•» w , * » r « * * ■ 


1969 


5.5 


135,000 


Financial Aid to Students 


1968 


1.5 


75,000 


S v " " 

Handicapped 


1968 


1.0 


65,000 


Indian Education. 


1973 \ 

• • 


. 4^5 


230,000 


Supplementary Centers' and Services , 

* - t t 


1968/, , 


5.0 : 

i * 


225;000 


Vocational Education 

.5. -~. .T, ' - • :. , 


19B 8 


*13.5" 


, 335,000. . 


Wosen J a Educational Programs * 


f . 19# ■ 




'290,000 


. ' % " Total 

/ 

r 




63.9 .'. 


$2,6o4,000 


• /* - * - 




• 



PROFILE OF MEMBERSHIP , ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND- A1TTTUDINAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ADVISORY COUNCILS 



A major purpose of this study, as outlined in the Introduction, was 
to analyze through the use of a questionnaire, the membership char- 
acteristics and attitudes of the members serving on national education 
related advisory councils. To supplement the data received from ! 
. advisory council members, a second questionnaire was submitted, to 
executive- directors and program directors of advisory councils in 
November 1975. The results compiled from these questionnaires are 
analyzed in this chapter. ^ 

Advisory 'Council Member Questionnaire * ^ 
The advisory council member questionnaire which 7 serves as the 
basis of the first section o^ this chapter was' mailed *o 212 members^ 
serving on advisory councils in June 1975. The questionnaire and a 

' • ' * , 1 

A copy of an accompaning letter were mailed on June 30th '(^ee Apfiendicies 

* 3 t 

A and B).. A follow-up letter was mailed cm July 31, 1975 (see Appendix 
C) . Completed questionnaires 'were accepted until Octobjfcj 1, 1975 &t 
which time 137 had been received* for. a return rate of u>5* percent. * 
The questionnaire was. used to determine the answers to four 
, basic questions: * t \ > 

/l. Who serves on national advisory councils? - 



2. What ate the. organizational characteristics of the councils? 

3«- How do council members perceive their roles? 

4/ How can advisory councils improve their effectiveness? 



Council Membership 

Citizens are appointed to national advisory councils by 'the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education; Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; or*the President of the United States. Membership terms are 
normally for three-year periods exc ept for initial appointments which 
are on staggered terms of one, two, or three years. 

The size of the membership of the 16 councils, 'the authorizing 
legislation, and the name of the federal official designated to appoint 
members is given in Table 4, Pa^47. 

♦ 

The membership of the 16 councils, which serve as the basis 
of this study, range froq^9 members serving on the-A4visory Council on 



Developing Institutions to three councils with 21 meifeers; the National 
Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education, the Advisory 
Council on Financial Aid to Students, and the National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education. Eight of the 16 councils have 13 membets. 

As shown in Table 4, three, of the councils axe appointed by 
"the U.S. Commissioner of Education, four by the, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and nine by the Ptesident. ten of the councils 
are primarily concerned with elementary and secondary education while 
six primarily deal'with higher, education. 



TABLE 4 



THE LEGISLATIVE AUTHORIZATION , MEMBERSHIP SIZE, AND THE FEDERAL 
OFFICIAL CHARGED WITH MAKING APPOINTMENTS TO NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 



\Council / f 


o. of 

Members 


Legislative y , 
Authorization 


Appointing 
r Official , 


Accreditation and Institu-i 


is 


r Ve t er an v s 4^gad a j us tmen t 


Seer* 


A Jul +■ T*A 1 fa f- A r\n 1 

AQUxL nauca tion i 




Adult Fdncfltl on' Act 


"Pres • 


Bilingual Education I 




* 

Bilingual Education Act 


Seer. 


Career Education '? 1 


..-12 " 


Special Projects Act ( 


Seer. ■ 


* 1 
Community Education 


11 

• 


C eKAn "? 9 1 Dr A-i O r> t" C A r>h 

ypeClal JTJlUJ CCto ACL 


• 


Developing Institutions 


. 9 


' Higher Education Act 4 


Commr. 


Disadvantaged ^ - 

Children * 

* * * \ 


* 

15 ' 


Elementary and Secondary* 
Education Act 


* Pres. 


Education Prpfessions | 
Development 


1 J 


aKor Frliir* a t i nn Act. 


Pres.* 


Equality of Educational 
, Opportunity 


15/ 


Emergency Sch<^ol Aid 
Act * 


* * 


.r 

Extension and Continuing 
Education 


"21 

1 « 


Higher Education Act 


* 

Pres. 


* 

Financial Aid to Students 


1 »* 

L 21 . 


\j 4 n u ar F«4iir»2a t"f nh Act* 
* f ulgnci LQU ^otlUll All 

• ' * • i 


wmm • 


Handicapped * 




General Education Provi- 
sions Act 


Comnif. 


Indian Education 


15 


Indian EducatioS Act 


Pres,-, ' 


Supplementary Centers, 
^nd Setvices r . - 




' Elementary aaj 'Seppnd^ry 
• Education Act 


Pres.. 


* 

Vocational Education 

Women's Educational 
Programs* ' 


•21 

1 » 

] 17' 


. " Vc»cational Education* 
Amendments * - 

€ • 

« SpeciaV Pljpjects Act 


Pres. 
Pres.. 



*The questionnaire *was ,not mailed to the 47 members serving on the Advisory 
Council on Women's Education Program because of the relatively short, time [ 
members- had served when the questionnaire was mailed^. Appointments to thfc^ 
Council did not -become effective until May 9 S 1975. * 



> - 



In response to the question, ""Who.tfas the fitst to <juestidb Jwm '< . 
regarding* your availability for membership on the advisory xtfuncil?" , * 
40.1 percent of the respondents said an employee of the Depar£m£nt qf 
Health, Eduction, and Welfare, 32.1 percent said a JWtalte House s£aff 
person, 8.8 percent said a staff persop^bf the U^S^Ccmgress^^.2^ 
percent, a mentor "of the advisory council, an<L46v8 percent said "someone 
else." A majority of the members who selected the "someone else" 
category indicated that the^ipitlal^cprftact regarding their availability 
to serve came^rJS«r^statj&-«d^ation official <sr the executive director 
Jvlsory council (see Table 5, Page 48.) 




•TABLE 5 

^SSPONSIBl 

AVAILABILITY TO* SERVE ON A- NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ** 



OFFICIAL AND/'oR AGpCY .RESPONSIBLE ,F0R DETERMING MEMBEkS 



. ERJC 



_ . — 1 

t ' 

vFlrst fersofgpr Contact Member : 


• .'■ * 
Number . 


% "Percent 

< • 


\ ' • • • ^ '•. . 
Employee of the bepdrtl^ent of 
Health, Educat^Un, and Welfare 

1 White House staff pergon^' 






44 




St^ff .person of the~ y.*S.- Congrgis 


, 12 \ 




Member of the advisory '^uhciV 
Someone else k ^ ^ • 


>'" 3 . 


. ;• 2.2 / ' • 


■ ' >r" ; : ' 
, * ^ total * 

^ ' ^ ***" * ,-*"'* 




■ ■ ;.- 





49 



The length of time members had served on a cminoiJL^ranged from 

a m^imum\| two months -to a maximum of 72 months (6 years). Xpprox- 
V 

i rate ly one-fourth (26,3%) of the menders indicated* *hat they had 



served less than'one year, 24#1 percent reported having, served, for 
12-23 v 1ttoatKs r 27*0 percent said 24-35 months, 13.1 perqent /indicated 
36-47 months, 4*4 percent said 48-54 months and 5,1 percent reported 



4 



having served for more th^n 55, months (see T*ble 6, Page 49,) 7 6 \ 

- . " TABLE 6 / ' , . : 
. LENGTH OF SERVICE OF COUNCIL/MEMBERS * 

I ! / r ' » 

* ■ ' ■ — : " ■ • j'fl^W - 


- Months Served 


■ 1 > — 

Number ~^ 


; — . ■* ;w . . 

Perceive ,£--*•' 


1-11 

V , 12 - 23 
24 - '35 

,48-54. 
55 - oyer , ' 

Total 


36 

.33 , ' • / 
: l 37 
'i 18 

? 


' / j '. ' r ' ■ .. 

26.3 1 ; .' : 

. ' *• t - • 

24.1 ' 

* 

•« - '•. 27. a • '', ! • 
13.1 

" : 5.1 . 


137 . 


100.0 ' V • 






ERIC 
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Only three of the 137 respondents* indicated that thfey were ijtde 

- *" — 7 xt'^ ' , 

25 years' of age an$ two out .of every three**membe'rs reported being oyer- 

«» * » » 

45 year3 of ^ageV^AJu^eakdown o£ the afee of council members is given 

in T&le 7, Page^2. ■ *" , / 

In 1968 inembers , of education advisory coxfoqipi^^T&^liJltiily 

older according jfco. thfe findings of ( Cronin and Thomas, They. rep6j ted 

that 12 percent of the me^mbers wereundet 40 yeartf of age, 24 percent , 

were between the ages o*f 40 and 49, .43 percent between the ^fees of 50 

and 59, drid 20 percent, over the age of 60. + * 

\ ' O . * , r v " *j - r 

* \ In the £96% ..study of\ advisory councils to the National Acadefly * 

. m < - , if 

of Sciences, it was repbftei that only 3 % pexcent of sciencfe Advisers A 

were 35 years ?$Ld or' younger. "At the same time," *acotdir\g to the/ 

' ■ , ■ *" * % * - 

report, "'old 1 scientists were heavily* f pverutilized f f \ 50 percent of / 

the advisers being older than 50 years, a range that included on,Ly 22 

percent of the, doctorate holder*." 2 > The report describes the .reason 

fojc the underutilization o^*the young and overutilizatibn of the old 

as ^llowsY 

fst is the fact that appointment processes. 
Idepend heavily on multiple chains of personal acqudint- 
ancieship. The better known the individual becbipes in 
his field, the jjfare likely he is to qome under consider- 
ation for an advisory appointment; and the more f^vorably^ 
he bec^e^! known .prof essionally, the more likely he is 
to be actuallV appointed. . * 



^Thomas E; Cronin and' Norman C. Thomas/ Educational Policy 
Advisors and the Greafe Society (Washington, D 4 .C: 'The^ Brookings insti- 
tute, 1970) p. 668. f < " . 

• v • . % • / , ( - ■ • 

; . 2 National Academy of Sciences,. Appendixes to the Science 
-Committee ' (Washington/ D.C. : National Academy of Sciences, 1972), 

p. 53. . ^ . , - , % 



_ Second ^ there is unquestionably a preference among •„ 

appointing authorities for appointees who have matured 
. and become" seasoned in their fields. It is probably * 
/ a soind preference, based qnYthe feeling that if. a 
' petson is-td be depende<l$rupok to judge larger affairs i/ V * . 
he should be expected, to ha^e demonstrated so^gd-iudge- * % 
/ ment for a period pf year's /in his own career as ip has" r ^ ^ 
developed and broadened. "An individual's professional 
and personal reputation aiong his colleagues takes time 
. tp build; and the circle widens with the year£, especially 
the early years. * # v . _ « * 

. ' ' ' ..4---' • - ' ' ' ' " 

The Advisory Cqtjncil^ontoomen^ Educational, Progtams is an 

example council which requires student membership. The legisla- 

te* ' I * . , , / ' ^ 

ticm stipulates that the council shall be composed of "seventeen in- 



dividuals, some of whom shall tierstu^entS, who ihall be appointed by 
the President, by and with thej consent Of %iie Senate...." * . * 



Sex • . , , t ,f * , / — . . • 

Eighty eight or M.2 perceht/of phe members indicated that they v 
are male an^ 49 'or 35.8 perciijt \indiceted that, "they are female (see 
Table 7,' Page 52.) ^ t *-x' 4 \ . 11 % f N< 



Education * 1 X 



Members of national advisory councils tend to 'highly edu-' « 

* • % V * * " - 

' * < v ' v 

cated. .. Nearly half (45.3 percent) nave Doc£tfral degrees and JO.. 1 

percent have completed at least -a Master V degree. Table 7, P#ge 52, 

provides the breakdown. ^* , # . .> 

Annual Personal Income * • » ' ^ 

r , 

More than half of the respondents (54.1%) indicated having an 
annual personal Income of $25,00Q And above, 27.7 percent reported an 



A ibid. ' ;» . , , - , 

,2 

Women's Educa,tipnal Equity Act of 1974, P.L.' 93-380, 20 tLS.C. 
1866, sec. 408, Qfi* Stat,. 554, 556 (1974). 



-t r. 



TABLE 7 
PROFILE OF COBNClt' MEMBERS 



Background Characteristics 



Number 



Percent 



A. Age ; 



B. 



Under 25 years, 
25-34 
35'- 44 
45-59 
6Mgj^ver 
Nfk Ascertained 



Total 



Sex: 



Kale 
Female 



„3 

15 
32 
63 
23 
1 



137 



88 
49 



Total 



137 » 



2.2 
10.9 
23.4 
45.9 
16.8 
.7 



99.9 



64.2 
35.8 



100.0 



\ 



C. Education: .. , ' ' 

. Ph.D., Ed.D.,-M.D. etc 

Masters degree 

Bachelors degrafc- 
=t " Associate of Arts f& 

12th grade (high school) 

Eighth grade 

Not Ascertained 



Total 



D. Annual Personal Income 
-Onder $7,000 
$7,000 - $14,999 

' .. $15,000 - $24,959 
$25,000 'and above 
Not Ascertained ._ 



62 
34 
28 
3 
9 
• 0 
1 



137 " 



4 

18 
38 
74 
3 



45.-3 
24.8 
20.4 
2*1 
6.6 
0.0 
0.7 



99.9 

0 - 



2.9 
13.1 
27.7 
54.0 

2.2 



Total 



137 



99.9 



income between $15-, 000 and $24,999, 13.1 percent indicated a personal 
» IncQme of $7,000 '~ $14,999, and only 2.9 percent said their annual in- 

' * » 4 

* come was less tha»>$7,000 (see Table 7, Pa£e.$2>- 

In 1970 Cronin and Thomas said "Wt\at is interesting ^out the 

advisors is the level of their afluence.. Over one-third of them earned 

* » • 

K " over. $30*000 a C year, and fully two-thirds at least $20,000. Their 
inccwnps apd-ages indicate that ft>r the moat part the advisors were 
people who 'have it pade." 1 * ° , 

Area of Employment ,. - 

The majority of the numbers are employed in the field of 

• *• , , f 

- -education (62. 8Z). Relatively few of the members are employed in areas 

such a'^law <0.7%), medicine (2.9Z); mejiia (1.5Z) or in the area of 

cultural resources such as museums (0.0%). 

A complete breakdown of areas of emplbytae^t is given in 

. • V 
TabTe B, Page 54. In the J, other" category, (see Tablf^ H* *»st-*f - 

- - 

the menfcers wrote "retired, 11 several said, "farming," and tWo^s&id 
"edypa tiop^f^censul t ant s , " 




iticafl Preference - *. 

Sixty percent of ^fhe ^respondents indicated a preference for 

* • - . * 

the Republican party as illustrated in Table 9, Page 55. • c 

-Cronin and Thomas .reported in 1970 that 57 percent of the ^ y 

advisors in 1968 were Democrat, While only 12 percent were Rtfpublitan, 



.Ifhonas E. Cronin and Nqrman C, Thomas^ E ducat ioQ*i Poi' cy 
rs and 'the Great Society - (Wasfeingtofl, D.C. : ,The>6rookings . 



p 



Adviaprs and the Great Society - (Washington , 
Institute, 1970) p. 669.. 



TABLE 8 

COUNCIL MEMBERS' FIELD OF EMPL 



Type of Employment 

» — 


Number » 


Percent of Council 
Members in Catesorv 


Higher Education 


48 


35.0 


Public preschool, elementary or 
secoa^ary 


33 ^ 


24.1 


Business and Indus t rv 


-i7 


12.4 


Publi< - non-^4uc4tlon ag&nc Jes 




. 5.9 


Medicine 


4 


2.9 


Private preschool, elementary^ X 
"or secondary 


3 

\ 


-jr. 2 


Home 




- 1.5 


Media 




1.5 


^Student 




1 C 


\ 1 

Law 


\ 

1 


0/7 


Cultural resources such as museums 


0 • 4 


- ; "' ' Q.O 


Labor Unions 


0 


0.0 


Other \ 


. 17 


12.4 


Total 


137 ' 


100.1 



30 percent Independent, and' 1 percent not ascertained. On the subject 

* 

of political preference, Cronin and Thomas said: 

These "Great Society" advisors, however, can be viewed 
as at least partially ,the product of the type r of admin- 
istration in, power. In other words,, it is not likely 
that the policy orientations of a moderately liberal 
Democratic administration 1 s advisory network will.be 
identical to the policy preferences and counterparts 
selected to serve a moderately conservative Republican * 
administration (although we suspect that the circulation 
of members and points of view works in such a way as to 
produce not too great variation)./ Among the Johnson 
educational advisors, about 80 percent of the council 
members denied that the federal government "is providing 
too many services that should be left to private enter- 
prise." This is noteworthy in ligfrt of the Kixon cam- 
paign pledges which stressed turning more functions 
over to private sectors and trying to stimulate social 
reform on either a volunteer or a state basis. Not so 
with the Great Society advisors. No better illustra- 
tion of their views on these matters can be cited than 
their attitude toward national expenditures for educa- 
tion. Eighty-one percent observed that there should 
be* much more federal money. * 



TABLE 9 

COUNCIL MEMBERS* POLITICAL PREFERENCE 



1 

Political Party' 

V 


Number 


- Percentage 


Democrat \^ 


23 


■ * 
16.8 


$epti>lican 


• 82 


60.0 


Independent 


24 


17.5 


Other 


8 


5.8 


Total 


137 


ioo. i 

0 



1 Ibid., p. 763. 



Racial Group 

Minority groups are well represented on national advisory 

» < * 

councils* Many of the black, Spanish surnamed, and Indian-American . 
council members, however, serve on councils which deal with programs 
concerning education for special groups such as Indian or bilingual 
education, or equality of educational opportunity. Table 10, Page 56, 
gives the breakdown of the ethnic or racial group of the council mem- 
bers responding to the questionnaire. 



TABLE 10 

ETHNIC OR RACIAL GROUP OF COUNCIL MEMBERS 



y Group 




'Percent 


Negro American 


• 

* * 


10.2 


Spanish Surnamed American 


. IX 


8.0 


Indian American 


12 ' 


8.8 


Oriental American 


6 


4.3 • 


Other than Above 

* 


87 


63.5 


^Not^se^rtained^. 


r 


5.1 

i 






99.9 . * 


1 Total 


,137- 

• 

1 » 1 



^w^^-. - ( 

Orientation o ^ifegb ers 




Only seven pefcent of the aeribers reported that they had not, 



been supplietPwith orientation materials upon their appoint me^t^to 
a na^i<^«l advisory council. Most members, ^o^er^iAdicatjed that 
they were supplied with a[ history of the program^a statement t)f the 
goals of the council, and a copy of thj^iegislation as illust^i 
in Table 11, Page 57.. ..... """" 



TABLE 11 



ORIENTATION MATE 
^PON THEIR APPOIN 




PLIED TO MEMBERS 
NATIONAL ADVISOR? COUNCIL 




A history of applicable programs 

A review Qf current operations! including 
. descriptions of prpa^ets in operation . 

Information concerning the £dalrf, policies , 
and procedures of the advisory couripil 



A cof^of .the legislation 
None of tfA above* 




- 137 



60 



101 „ 

103 

117/ 
114 
10 



73-7 
75.2 

85.4 

,♦83.2 
07.2' 



58 



Nearly all council members reported that they ''had enough . 



understanding, 
ta contribute 



of the purposes a&Lvprqblems of 'the program to be able 
to the resolution of "broad policy questions" after 
attending fbujr meetings or less. In response to this question, 33.6 
percent of thp menders reported having a good working knowledge qf 
jthe program when initially appointed, .41.6 percent said it took one 
or two meetings of the council before they contributed to the resolu- 
tion of brjoad Questions, 18.Z percent said 3. to 4 .meetings, 3.6 per- 

I \ * 
cent said i^ivej to six meetings and 2.9 percent indicated that they 

"still feel unjjble. to contribute to the resolution of the broad policy 



questions cjf tie program." Table 12, Page 58* gives the breakdown, 

TABLE 12' 

TIME NEiSDE^) TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE RESOLUTION OF POLICY QUESTIONS 



^I^ngth^f Time 


Number 


Percent 


Quite familiar at time of appointment 


46. 


33.6 


1-2 meetings of the council 


57 


41.6 


3*4 meetings of the co.unil 




18:2 


5-6 meetings of the council 


5 


3*6 






• 


7 or more meetings 


. 0 • 


0.0 


Still unable to contribute 


4 


2.9 


Total 


137 


99.9 


N - -137 ' 







. - . , ^ V 59 

Meetings 

* 4 • 

* The average nember attended four council meetings* flurin'g the 
period July 1, 1974 to Jtfie 30, 1W. Table 13, Page 59, gives the 
breakdown of meetings attended during the fiscal year,- Assuming that 
the average meeting was two days in leojgth 9 the 137 comcil^me^j 
spent a cOnbifced total of 1154 day£ attending cGu^ciirtjeetings. 



TABLE 13 
COUNCIL MEETING ATTENDANCE 



Nunfcer of Meetings 


Number 
Responding ' 


Percent 


1-2 


27 


19.7 


3-4 


60 


43.8 


5-6 


30 


21.9 


7 " 8 


13 


'9.5 • ■ . ^ 


9-12 


7 




Total 


137 J 


99.9 



• 1^ 



■ \ 



ERLC 
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Eighty-four percent of the members said that they •'knew what 
issues the cpuncil would vote ox£ prior to attending- meetings* Six^ 
teen percent, br 22 of the* respondents', said they "did not know what 
issues the council wpuld vote (or take formal action) on" before 
arriving at *a council meeting (see Table *14, Page 6P). 

f s TABLET 14 

^ . ■' KNOWLEDGE OF' ISSUES 

• • . PRIOR TO COUNCIL MEETINGS 



* 


a Number 


Percent 


* 

Knew what issues would be voted 
upon prior to meeting 




t 

■ 115 


t 

83.9 


Did not know what issues would 
be voted upon prior to meeting 




- '22 


16.0 


JTdtal 




137 - 


99.9 



, " ' ' > ' <r - " f 61 

Members report that serving on a council requires that they 
3evote a cpnslderable amount of time to xeading and writing reports 
and in analyzing council materials between meetings. Seventy-one 
percent reported, sprending^ from six to twenty-en^ Jiours each month 
working on council matters , exclusive of time spent while attending 
meetings > Table 15, Page 61,, summarizes the responses to the 6 ,« 
question n 0n the average, approximately how many hours of outside 
advisory council work (reading, writing, analyzing) do you do each 
month?" T 



TABLE 15 
'OUTSIDE ADVISORY COUNCIL WORK 



to & 





Ninfcer of Hours 


. Number 


/ 

s Percent 


0-5 


35 


25.6 


6 ^ 10 


' . , 38 


27.7 


11 - 15 


23 

r 


16.8 


16 - 20 


21 


15.3 


21 - over 


15 


• 11.0 


Not Ascertained . 


5 


3.7 f 








Total 


137 


100.1 









- I. 



ERIC 




^ ^2 , 

" Comcil^nb^s frequently express their vi&as to the Congress, 
President/ and to agency officials* Fffty-six percent of £he respondents 
indicated having personally communicated (written ^or orally) J*ij£h Br 



member of the U.S. Senate or House of Representatives pn>dVisory coun- 
ciL matters, 14 percent "communicated written or orally with ti>e-**esident f 




and 67 percent reported having communicated witj 
council matters/ (See Table 16, Page 62.) 



Federal . agency on 



/ 



TABLE 16 



CONTACTS BETWEEN COUNCIL 
MEMBERS AND FEDERAL OFFICIALS /AGENCIES * 



^ A 1 ^ r ' : 


Official 


Number of Council 
Members' ; Making* Contact 


Percent 


Visited Washington, D.C. 1 


118 


, 86.1 • 


Federal Official/Agency 


92 


67.2 4 


U.S. Representative or* Senator 


76 


55.5 


President of the U.S*. 


19 


13.9 


.None of the Above 


9 


6.6 


flot Ascertained 




2.2 


N, ■ 137 

t 













9 

ERIC 



65 



\ 



Roles and jtesponsibilities 

Most menders say they arj^iaonored tq serve on a national* 
advisory council. The^^ay^they enjoy the opportunities to' travel, 
to participate ^in decisions thajt sometimes have major impact on 
education policy afc the national level, and they say that being as- 
sociated with other leaders in the field is an advantage iq, thei* 
professional pursuits. . % 

Members frequently define their role on the council as being 
a "supporter" of the prpgram or as an t "advisor" to" the Commissioner.. 
They also say they were selected to represent a particular constituency 

D * 

such as a racial, ethnic, educational, or cult-ural group. A large 



number of M the respondents emphasized, that they were appointed* to ther , 
council because oi certain qualifications' or expertise that they 
brought to the assignment. 

* f ' . . * 

One memSer who considers his field of employment to be important 

* . .* ' * • * 

to the work of the advisory council offered the following comment: 
"1 -see my role as providing government officials with the experienced 
viewpoint of a person who actually deals~"»ith~their programs on a 
day to day basis in the field." 

Another menfoer emphasized 'Wtroh^dog" role in defining his 
w<Jfrk with the council. He suggested that his role was to "advise the 
President and the CongE^ss on the usefulness of legislation passed 
and wfiether or not the mqniesl appropria ted are spent in' the most\ 
efficient and Responsible way," 

* A woman serving on the National Advisory Council on Education 
Professions ^Development emphasized a role that Congress' probably had 
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t '. 

_ 0 _ w . ng descrip- 

• * f v 

tion of her assignment: ' \ 

1 see my role as serving as an evaluator in determining 
the weaknesses and strengths of items and proposals 4 befjpr^ 
the council. I do not feel that I was appoiiited to^^dme 
a blind advocate or isupporter.of the programs. \papically: 
Are the programs meaningful academically? Can £Hey»be in*- 

pigmented with, rathep* guaranteed success? Are they firiati^ 

^^^Tally wasteful^ 

^ ^ - . ' / ' 

The following statements are representative of the. views /of 

members who represent special groups of Americans: 

I see my role on the council as articulating the needs and 
^_ ""cb liceins ^e^ minority groups , -in general, and Asian Americans, 



specifically, as they relate to the responsibilities of 'the 
advisory council.' 

hfy role dn the council is to advise v the President, Congress, 
and the Commissioner of Education as to. Indian .education 
programs, .operations and appropriations. Further, \ to keep 
the American Indian people appraised of what programs .are 
available and how to utilize them. j 



Hy major responsibility to the tkS. Government as an ad- ^ , 
visory council member is to giv£ a student f sl point of view 
. as a consumer of educational services in the formulation 
and administration of educational legislation so it is 
responsive? to needs which arise. ^'f 

«> * 
Only 40.1 percent of the respondents said that "advisor 11 best 

* \ ° 

"described his/har role as a, council member. Other responses included: 

adv6clre,^i£^^ 13.9 percent; administrator, 10.9 

percent; supporter, '8.8 percent; critic, 5.9 percent; lobbyist, 0.0 

percent, and not ascertained, 2.2 percent. The breakdown is givfen in 

Table 17, Page 65. 
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TABLE 17 

HOW ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS 
PERCEIVE, THEIR ROLE 



Advisor 
Advocate 
. Eva j^ja tor 1 
Administrator 




Suppbrtef , 
Critic 
Lobbyist • 
•Not Ascertained 
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ERLC 



In a Februa^wl971 article, Drs. Cronin and Thomas reported 
'on a *&^mmy in whiqh theV asked 176 members of educational advisory 
coi!t*silp to ran*%^<functi\is ae^being "char acte ris^ic* 1 or e "iiot 



-characterist^t^jf the worl 
findings the authors re^fel^Jthat "c 
^say thtfy stioiiI4jadvise bn program* 
lines a&S*^£ulations." 
The author' s 



cb^cil. In the analysi^of their 
members almost unanimously 
d £g^ew guide- 



LtieflNan 



js^Vere Jery simij 



Cronin and Thomas in 1971 v * Thfe major 



betveeg 



as 



fable 18, Page 67, rel*t4d to/legislation ape 



parent 




considered thege functions to be 

greater importance"^ fchan in 1975. 

Table 19, Pa^lSZ , ilivs! 

counci&^ftpend their time* Hi mln i I })\*\ • Vfj jfri_U 111 * 111 11 LJ * h 

they>i£yoted to^^cil activities *in six ar^eas: /(iVihe advisory com- 

1 "\fntfcrna^^^fairsV^5^|iftgCTa^ goals, and po//!jpes , relating to the 

program the a^vi^oryco&f^ estStft^ed* taf iMLe*i t ;-C3) U.S. Off ice * 

of Education activities, (4) legf§^*^4£nmd^ 

pl^HMU and (6) areas other than, those m^i^ijJRNijL items I*- 5. 
^^^^^^ * 

unci r members generally 



V 



they sp end tft £ le 



of time niT TrnnUfcUnl i fmi &nd legislation (13. 2%) and .the mo&iu 

time on program godls^g activities (28-3Z)i council internal affairs 
(21. 5Z) and on teports {^tffl^)*. Among the activities members cited in 
the "other" category were ihroj^fc visitations and attending l^fcjngs 
of' stSh^^nd local education ageocss. 




v 



^Thomas E. Cronin aSRMjgrman C. 
Advice ^and Discontent/ 1 SctenceT'^^ltruai 



u "Federal 
^26*1971, p. 




Processes 



V 




The ^jtf&t^onwa^ presented as a close-^uded format: "There are 
many functiona : £harI55e^ councils* Are the following 

* f unct'ioiB--<l) character3>tJ4c, or^2^not characteristic of the council 
r of which you are a membec*"^r$. Crqain and Thomas 1 results are listed, 
* under coluian heading 1969 . \J * 




TABLE 19 
ALLOCATIOR^OF COUNCIL .TIME 
(In PeTeenfc) . 
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The majority of the respondents considered their council's impact 
to have been "significant" or "moderate" in areas relating to: the 
U.S. Congress/(52.3Z) , legislation (59.02-), policy implementation • *. 
(75.7%) f the Conmissioner of Education (78.0%) , and other USQE offici- 
als (8l^W)7~~T1ie--«afeers appear to be satisfied with their impact 
on the Commissioner and other 0fflcT"gf-- fid tt6 ati on' off irials. however, 




the councils 1 influence on the President and the Congress appears to 

be much less significant. Table 29 illustrates how the members of „ 

15-c^mncils see~their' success in influencing government of f icials • and 

* * « 

agencies. 



TABLE 20 

COUNCIL MEMBER PERCEIVED IMPACT. ON 
FEDERAL OFFICIALS ^AGENCIES, AND -POLICIES 



(In Percent) 





Significant 


Moderate 


Limited 
or None 


No way of 
Knowing' 


USOE officiala/other 
than Commissioner 


42.7 


38.3 ♦ 


13.0 ' 


* 

' 6 .0" 

* * 


Policy Implementation, 

' * ' p 

U.S-. Commissioner 


37.8 
33.5 


37.9 
. 45.0 

• 


- 16.2 
16.2 


e.i 

5.3 ' ' 


« 

Legislation 


.30,1 


• 28". 9 


28.0 


13.0 


The U.S. Congress - 


20.2 ' % 


-32.1 


~* 27.8 . 


19.9 


» • 

The •President 
* • 


• '2.0 


. 10.9, 


34.1 


53.0 


* ' Average 


• Z7.7 


. 32.2 


22.6 


17.5 


» - 137 
*< 


m 


> * 







Since some councils^, such as the Advisory Commission on 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility, were not established to 
advise the President, it would be unrealistic to expect the council 
to have a significant impact in this area. 



Prob 




U*£requently criticized the D.S. Office of Education when 




asked to comment on the /'most significant problem wini'li redw 

effectiveness of the advisory council during the past 12 months." They 

also cited such problems as lack of staff, insufficient information 

to make valid decisions ami the practice of delaying the making of 

appointments to councils. 

/ The members of the Advisory Commission on Accreditation and 

Institutional. Eligibility were especially concerned about their ever 

increasing work-load. Two members. of the council also referred to 

Congressional and other ^outside interference in their decisions. . The 

following were typical of the Comments made by members of the council: 

r the schedule was 'too crowded, and there was not enough 

' ^time to discuss and contemplate decisions. 

political pressures from interested parties hindered 
the work' of the council. 

not enough'^ meetings, lack of time'. 

^ ~ The overload of preparation or "hearings" and the number 
of ,decisions which an .enlarged conmittee and a limited 
s^a|f, bot,h'at an awkward position in thfe hierarchy, 
must handle. " 



One member of the council suggested the following improvements: 
• {X) more tima to consider policy issues, (2) more involvement inTe^"^* 



ini1.ili liiirTii r il Hl.il T il l I I if in p n n> li^v r lt1 gg |Ugj — j *~ follow- 



(4) more opportunity for dialogue with uie Commissione 





man and/or small groups from tfye committee*. 

A member of the National Advisory Council on the Educatioh of 
T>1 qadvanfagpri q^^r^'^ f ^ mKUil ' i ^ lA Qxu^prtfBl^m that also concerned mem- 
bers serving pn the National Advisory Co unci i on' Indian Education 
and the National Adj lsbry Council on Vocational Education, She said: 

Bureaucratic hassling oyer cguncil administration with 
HEW took an inordinate amount of time, Wa had an efficient, 
\ economical system which was changed by HEW\ to a less 
efficient, more expensive system and our staff had to spend 
hours negotiating. *lhis by the way is a yearly process! 

* V ' * 

A member of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education 

had similar thoughts about a change in the administrative structure 
of the Council: 

The most significant problem resulted from,placing\council 
staff personnel under the strict guidance of the Office 
of 1 Education by making them xri^il service employees.* 
Also, just as important was the lack of adequate funding 
for council activities. 

Members of the National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers 
and Services were especially critical of the U.S. Congress in th^ir 
responses. The council members Jis ted the following among the "mosl 
significant" problems during Fiscal Year 1975. 

•The most significant problem was the attitude of Congress. 

Lack pf "political base. 

The reluctance , of the Congress to heed recommendation? 
made by tt^e council for continuing innovative programs 
\ in education .and the non-exi'stent recognition by the 
* > President, of .these recommendations. 

ULli' i j i fHutiuH ULfcia tu ew llIuLl closely *±th Cronin 

and Tho'mas who wrote in 1971: "Despite the fact that most advisory 

council members feel flattered at being asked to participate in 



national policy deliberations, many of- them are not altogether pleased 

with the quality of 4 the process. Some ^express bitter resentment over 

th e qu ality of the frroce^s." 1 

Many members, however, did not offer critical comments aboiit 

the process, the council, or the Federal Government, Instead they 

suggested that (1) the council had made tremendous progress in recent 

years, (2) they did not know of any significant problems, or (3) 

they Suggested that the problems were caused because of the action, 

or lack of action, of a particular employee of the U.S. Office of 

Education, the chairman, or a member(s) of the council. 

In reconmentfihg ways of "improving the council" members often 

rephrased the problem statements. The following are representative^ 

of several hundred recommended imp r6 vements suggested by members. 

t -'Pr^mpt^ap^intment announcements. (Member, National Ad- 
visory Council ^^Eftufatri^n^xofessi^^ 



Careful organization and policy to require serious effort 
from members and preclude k undue influence from staff. 
Actually the council I served on was in excellent shape 
when my term expired;, excellent staff, strong and fair 
chairman, interesting and diverse membership. (Menber, 
National Advisory Council on Education Professions 
Development . ) 

The council probably could be more helpful if it were 
given very narrowly defined issues to cQasider within 
each of its average two-day meetings. Prior to the 
meeting USOE staff Should prepare and mail to council 
menfcers an analysis of the issues at hand and also provide 
the council menfcers with some "pro's and con's" of var- 
ious alternatives for action on the issue. (Member, 
Advisory Council financial Aid to Students.) 

My guess is that most national advisory councils"\eed 
a much sharper definition of focus, purpose — beyonc 



1 Thomas E. Cronin and Norman C. Thomasf "Federal Advisory n * 
Processes: Advice and Discontent," Science, Febcuarj 26, 1971, |>. 771. 



the goal -of simply existing, meeting, and going through 
all the rituals of self-perpetuation and self-justification-. 
State adviBory councils, though less' prestigious, are 
probably much more interesting, because they have a direct 
and significant involvement in the funding, politics and 
personnel related to the program. On thp national level, 
things are so big and complex that the advisory cduncil is 
obviously of minor importance in terms of ^effect. Thus , 
local end state conmittees tend to.be much more "purposeful 11 
and serious and less ^frustrating. (Member, National 
Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and Services.) 

More time allowed between council meetings for study ami 
preparation for the group meeting.' Better balance of 
background experience of council members. I would also 
recommend continuity ; insofar as it is possible in the 
selection of staff council members. (Renter, National 
Advisory Council pn Financial Aid to Students.)* 

Better selection of advisory committee members. In 
striving for minority, group, sex and consumer representa- 
tion, talent and ability are compromised. (Member, National 
Advisory Council on thfe Handicapped,) 

To be able to work and meet out in the field, receiving 
input from various programs and administrations and 
students throughout the country. (Member, National Ad- 
visory Council on Adult Education.) 

To work more dilingently toward gaining greater confidence 
and recognition by those whom the council is mandated to 
advise and to increase activities in the areas of eval- 
uation and dissemination. (Member, National Advisory 
Council on Supplementary Centers and Services.) 

Councils should not be composed primarily by people in a 
particular profession. A greater cross-sect t ion of 
interests should be included. (Member, National Advisory 
Council , on Education Professions and Development.) 

Better selection of members—higher quality. Better ad- 
vanced information &n what Is expected of us at meetings. 
Office of Education officials should guide committee work 
wdte effectively. This deficiency improved greatly the 
second year. A smaller committee would be desirable. 
(Member, Advisory Committee on Financial Aid to Students.) 

^Substantial increases in funding of council activities. 
(Member, National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuing Education.) . * " 
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Our advisory „ council has been diligent and thorough. I * 
* would like to think that somebody knew we~ "existed. An 

opportunity to meet with the President and/or Congressional 
members directly connected with legislation in pur field 
would be extremely helpful. . (Member, National Advisory 
Council on Equal Educational Opportunity.) 

More involvement of council members at the government , 
level, i.e., testifying in person before Congressional 
committees, working in concert with staff of the Office 
of Education on matters of council interest and more 
contact with the Domestic Council. (Member, National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education.) 

It seems to me that the effectiveness of an advisory 
council will depend on the caliber of its members. 
My recommendation/ would be a careful selection of , 
membership and chairman. (Member, National Advisory 
Council on Equality~df Educational Opportunity.) 

The Commissioner of Education pfovide the proper \ 
funding for the council as required by law to be able s 
to provide the needed technical assistance to Indian 
people as well as carry out its ottier functions. 
(Member, National Advisory Council on Indian Education.) 

Advisory council members take their responsibilities seriously. 

It is because of this gense of responsibility and accountability to 

the Federal Government that members often express their annoyance 

oyer such issues as the lack of TBhding for council activities, the 

lack of available data for decision making, and the failure of the 

system to properly respond to the council's recommendations. 

^ The advisory council process, iff spite of its limitations, 

is an innoyative technique of getting citizens involved in program 

evaluation, dissemination of proven practices and programs, reporting, 

and the develoora*t and improvement of legislation* This rather 

recent thrust in government is almost certain to gain momentum as 

councils gain the expertise to deal with the very major responsibiliti 

mandated to them in various legislative acts. 



4 

» r * 

Executive and Program Director Questionnaire 
i — , * 
^ "Fourteen executive and"p*ograjn directors of education councils 

were asked to complete jand return an unsigned questionnaire in November 

1975. Since the* National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers 

and Services was terminated in June 1975 and the Advisory Council on 

Women's Educational Programs did not employ an executive director 

until November 1975 these -councils were not- included' in the survey. 

Nine of the fourteen director's returned the questionnaire for a 64 

percent return. (See Appendix D.) 

The questionnaire was used to supplement the data discOssed 

in the first section of this Chapter which was* received from advisory 

council members. The insttument was de^signe^ on the basis of the 

literature, the researcher's kaqwledge, interviews with executive and 

program directors, aftd discuss lops with other knowledgeable people* 

'in tl\e field. A complete list? of nafces and directors of the Presidential 

advisory councils and of the U.S. Office of Education program directors 

is given in Appendix H. 

, Of the nine Questionnaires returned 5 were from executive di-. 

rectors of pr^identially-appointed councils; 3 were from program 

directors bf councils appointed by the Secretary of Health, Education, 

and Welfare; and one was frpm a program director, of a council appointed 

by the U.S.* Commissioner of Education. Alljpf-tfie Presid$ntially- * 

appointed council respondents said that. the President should continue 

to appoint members to their respective councils; however, two of the 

three program directors of councils appointed by the Secretary suggested 
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that the members should be appointed by the Commissioners The program 
director of the Commissioner appointed councii suggested that the 
members be appointed by the President. 

J Several of the executive and program directors referred to the 
quality of membership appointments to councils. The following are 
representative comments: 

j, i * 
rj Would also welcome improvement* in the quality of appointments 
to councils. Too* many appointees -are without either expertise, 
knowledge or interest in the fields the law requires them to 
advise on. „ 

Recommend new selection procedures which would assure appoint- 
ment of outstanding representatives of the profession, without 
regard to political affiliation. 

Six of the nine directors reported 'that the chairman of the council 
was appointed. Seven of the nine directors suggested that the present 
method was preferred with a two-to-one margin preferring that the chair- 
man be appointed. 

Re-appointments of members to councils which have been in oper- 
ation for more than three years ranged from a low of f iVe percent to 
a high of twenty-five percent. 

Eight of the nine councils use standing committees. Most of 
the councils have an executive committee and a legislative committee. 
Other committees include: evaluation, federal programs, government 
relations,, program planning, government inter-agency, research and 
publications, student assistance, guaranteed loans, and "the committee 
on the annual report. 

Most executive and program directors tend to be rather critical 
of the performance of federal agencies with* which they have dealings. 
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The directors were asked to respond to the following question: "The 
legislation which establishes your advisory council mandates certain 
advisory and reporting responsibilities that necessitate a working 
relationship with various agencies of the Federal Government. "How • 



wduld you rate the i^ff ormance of the following agencies in fulfilling* 
their responsibilities to your council?" T^ f iv^^executive directors 
of Presidentially-appointed councils gave the Committee Management 
Office of the U.S. Office of Education a rating of fair (2.0). Two 
of the five rated the office as poor (1). Tfie poorest overall per- 
formance record was given to the Secretary of Hfealth, Education, 
and Welfare with a fair (1.9) rating. (See Table 21, Page 77.) 

TABLE 21 

PERFORMANCE RATING OF FEDERAL AGENCIES AND OFFICIALS BY 
EXECUTIVE AND PROGRAM DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 







Performance 


Rating 






• — - 


Wor 
1.0 


Fair 
2.0 


Good 
3.0 


Very 
. Good 
4.0 


Excel 
5.0 


Avg. 


USOE Program Officer 


1 


2 


1 


1 


4 


3.5 


* 

U.S. House of Representatives 


0 


2 


3 


1 


0 


2,8 


U.S. Senate * * 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 


. 2.7 


Committee Management Office 


3 


1 


3 


3 


0 


2.5" 


U.S. Commissioner of Educ. 


1 


' 3 


* 3 


; l 


0 


2.5 • 


ExecutivV; Off ice of the Pres. 


3 




1 . - 


l 




2.5 


Secretary of H.E.W. ' 

" N * 9 - ' \ ■ 


4 


2 


1 


l 

1 


0 

« 


1.9o 
■m 
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1 The following are representative of the comments made by the 

nine executive and program directors who responded to the questionnaire: 

Take the management away from USOE/Office of Committee -r* 
Management and give councils federal grants to perform 
duties on federal contracts or interagency agreements. 

Would also strongly recommend more complete independence 
from all Office of Education "assistance. 11 

Remove from USOE active management. 

The effectiveness of the council wlas greatly reduced when the 
"letters of agreement" .were dissolved and committee manage- 
ment (USOE) was giv^p responsibility for handling council 
accounts. 

Make it possible for the Committee Management Office to be 
truly supportive. 

Make councils completely free of agency. 

Greater administrative assistance, logistical support, and 
other routine assistance (should be given) from Committee 
Management. * 

Sevferal directors also commented on the Subsistence budget 

that councils, in their opinion, are awarded, frequent changes in ad-_ 

ministrative guidelines, substantial staff turn-over, an^ the lack 

of direction the staff gets from the council. One director commented: 

Would welcome clearer understanding of council's staff to 
exercise* own judgment and clearer undetstanding of staff's 
on-going relationship to council. Staff should have better 
directives from council at beginning of year regarding* what 
council expects of "it over twelve month period and, once 
given, be able to carry out long-term responsibilities under 
its own steam. j As it how is, too often each meeting of 
council means a new set of directives from coutlcil to staff. 

4 S 

Thfe executive directors of Presidentially-appointed councils^,/ 
almost without exception, commented on their preference for the 
inter-agency agreement which the councils operated under until 1973. 
Untfer the inter-agency agreement, each-ctfuhcil received a grant which 



was deposited In a local bank accdunt^rthe council assumed % tesponsi- 

3 t 

bility for all payment such as travel, honorarium, salaries-, office 
supplies,; and consultant services. Under the # present arrangement 
all payments are processed by 'theJga r ' O i rjLte of Educa tt^which, 
according to the directors ,^e^ults in '*long .delays, and red-tape." 



The importance of .councils t>eceiv^r\g adequate assistance from- 

the 9ponsoring agency* wad stated as follows in the report, The 

Science Committee , by the National Acadlmy of Sciences w 

J 4 f £he supporting services provided by sponsoring agencies are 
usually crucial to the success of any committee. Often this 
applies not only to the preparation and. presentation of 
material and to the making 3^ effective arrangements for brief- 
ings, meetings, field visits, and the like, but also to the 
preparation of the committee's report and to its reception 
' and effect within the requesting agency. Services, beyond 
staffing are often required. Committees that deal with 
unusually complex problems or with^those for which informa- 
tion must be collected on a large scale require many kinds 
of services (e.g., collection of original data, data 
processing, literature searches) that should not be expected 
of otherwise busy Volunteer committee members. Much * valuable 
time is wasted and the response time in providing advice is 
lengthened when committees and their professional staffs 
struggle with logistical problems that Should be handled 

for them. 1 

• ■> » t? t « 

, A major criticism voiced by executive ,direct;ors and advisory 
council members related to the "myriad number of administrative changes 11 
the councils have experienced in recent years. They frequently say 
that a far to great G a 0 pVop option of their, tftme is devoted to these 

prpblems which relate to appointments, budgets, travel orders, and 

* * * £) 

other problems which are commonly .associated with the federal bureaucracy 



^National Academy of Sciences, The Science Committ ee: A Report 
bv the Committee on the Utilization of Young Scien tists and Engineers . 
in Advisory Services to Government (Washington, D.C*: National Academy 
Sciences, 1972) p. 21. 

\ 
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'SUMMARY, , CONCLUSIONS AND RECC*OJQJDA£IONS * ^ 



Summasr 



Advisory councils have assisted the Federal. Government since the 

' - • . • • • - 

easiest days of the Republic. Through the use of committees, governmental 



1 



agencies can call upon experienced; leaders from the professions, business 
and industry, thfe arts and humanities, and from tfe^^anks >of the millions 
o& Americans wha are the consumers of s^t^i^^?ts^ded">5^tfie 55 ?ed4ral 
{jovernmentu- 

Although councils have made* substantial ~c^o&t^ibution^~^ta. bet* 
t, sorte* h^ve^been pooVly conceived, inadequately funded and^ 
ad«*£nisterea4^ In spite of these inadequacies nearly all 
members take the rile seriously and are pleased to contribute to the I 





development of^overnmental policy and- prpgrams. The frustration whi^b 



council ©em3^L often £ee\ is related to chei^^efceririnatiqn^ 
-Mte and the failure of federal agencies* to use councils effectively. 



• In the President f .s. March 1975 .rfeport on advisory-committees, it 
is pointed out that during calendar ^year^!974^ there „were 1,242 national 
advisory co£mittees^ TSe Department of Healthy^thii^ctXo^ and Welfare* 
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y The federal costs to operate and support advisory commit tes 
in 1974 was reported to be $42,380^,636. This amount is said to include 
^such items as salary, travel, and per diem allowances for committee 
members; staff support cdsts • (including salary and other allowances for 
federal employees supporting the committees^); consultants 1 feed; and 
printing and supplies/' Since the U.S. Office of Education, with 17 
councils (only 1.5% of the total) spends in the vicinity of $3 million 
annually on councils, it is likely that the figure is grossly under- 
stated. Also, the President's estimate, whiclh is taken from reports 

7 

submitted to his office, doesfr&tclaccurately . take into consj 
the administrative support given to councj 

The Federal Advisory Committee Act, which was signecl^itito law 

» 

on October 6,, 1972, hasmade a significant addition to government because 
it requires open meetings, provides for an annual^inventory of councils, 
and establishes a committee management secretariat with responsibilities 
fdr" all matters rel^ting^to advisory committees. It also requires Con- 
gressional committees to survey ^tfce^advdsory councils J^zhelv /area of 
jurisdiction and to seek ways of improving 



tfi^^finfaittee system. 
Although, advisojcy committees fiaye' been around forrSSH^W^ 



years, they are still^Ixi the process of evolving. Each council, which 

• 4 

is advisory to the U*S. Office M .Education, is unique because of dif- 
ference in mission, Membership, budget, ami administration. " 

c 

Duntrfl 



The value ot^k cour 



Urbwn when he made the following 




aptly stated by Jtof esso£ DayiA S. 

Senate Hearings oh 




f : 
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advisory councils: 



An advantage of the professional committee is, of course, that 
It makes available to government talents which would be unavail- 
able In other ways. Men and women whose professional careers 
are tied to other institutions and who would not be available as 
either ^full-time employees or as consultants can be induced to 
4 give several days a year (sometimes more) in pursuit of objec- 
tives which they share with government. For their part, there 
is the satisfaction in being involved in programs of personal 
interest as veil as of national moment.^ 

Councils contribute by questioning, evaluating, advising, and 

recommending. These tasks can only be accomplished through extensive 

^^"eoopera^ion between - the -ageney arid the council. If the council is 

ineffective it is usually because the governmental agency doesn 1 t have 

the know-how to take advantage of the experience, knowledge, and energy 



of the members. 



\ 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



Membership Characteristics of Councils 



"There is a general feeling within the U.S. Office of Education ^ 
and among the staf f^and^feo^ership national advisory councils that 

appointments £dfcajftTcils should l>fes^ess dependent upon the politics of „ 

^^^^ • / 

noBinppj^Thpy also believe that councils>shPuld be more diversified 

on the basis of age, sex and- occupations of members^ 

" According to this researcher^ findings, sixty-thfcee pc 

of the members of national advisory councils are oyer 45 y^ars of age 

'-> . 

v . * 

and seventeen percent have. passed the a&e^of sixty, whil£ only 2 percent 
are less than 25 yeay* of age and 13- ^percent lfe*§ ,than -age 35. Since 

. - i • . 

j^'' *0*.S.\ Congress, SeJifc^e, Subcommittee on Government Operation, 
Advisory Commit t;eesV ~~91st Coiig^^lst sess., 1971, p. 31. 
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councils should.be broadly representative of t^he educational, cultural 

and industrial resources of the nation; there should be greater emphasis 

placed an appointing a larger number of younger citizens to education 

councils. N 

In its 1971 report to the President; and the Congress the 

National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and Services said: 

Another important segment of society which is requesting a 
greater role in determining the direction of educational pro- 
grams is the student... 

/..Student 9 can play an important part in the development and 
.improvement of educational programs, and many stated have .taken 
steps to- ensure adequate representation of America's youth on 
advisory councils and commissions. Young people are directly x 
associated with the schools and are in excellent position to make 
a contribution to educational Yeform and innovation. Full par- 
ticipation of all segments* of the community is a requisite if 
educational reform is ta become a reality, 1 } 

More than a third. (34Z) of thf members of national advisory 

councils are employed in higher education while only six percent reported 

working in the combined areas of the legal and medical professions, media, 

and cultural resources such as museums. 

* 

Minority groups including Negro Americans (11%), Spanish 

Surnamed Americans (8%) , Indian Americans (9%) , and Oriental Americans 

t ■ - 

(5Z> appear to be well represented on councils. One third of the members 

responding to the questionnaire, reported being members of a minority" 
group, . «» * 

A major determinant for council membership apparently 
relates to the political preference of the member. Nearly fiut times 



- *U*S. National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and 
Services, - Educational Reform Through Innovation (Wa?hingtQti, ff.C.i^ ^The 
George Washington^Univetsity, March 1971)% p. 9. 
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as many Republicans serve on councils as do Democrats* (60Z vs. 17%). 
This information is similar to a finding of Cronin and Thomas in a 1969 

survey of Olf ice of Education council members appointed during the^ Demo- 

\ — , 

% , .4 ~— — , 

cratic Presidency of Lyndon Johnson. Cronin and Thomas reported that 
"fifty-seven percent said they were Democrats, as opposed to 12 percent 
who said they were Republicans,... 11 * 

In a population that is richly diversified it is impossible r 
to be totally equitable in appointing members to advisory councils. It 
is possible and .necessary, however, to occasionally analyze the member- 
ship of' councils to insure that various segments of the population are 
represented. It is also important to insure that every ef fort- 1$ made 

to identify individuals who are capable, energetic and^ willing; to con- 

". / 

s 

tribute to the improvement and development of American education. 

Willingness to serve was considered of crucial importance in 
the report entitled The Science Committee released in 1972 by the 
ional Academy of Sciences: The committee saicf: - 




lly, we wish to emphasize tjfat motivation is of the 
&st importance to effective, performance, no less in'a 
committee than elsewhere. If • motivation is lacking in a mem- 
ber or* prospective member he should* not serve. » Thus self- 
selection must^gj^^a^role in the Choice of members of com- 
mittees. The i^ivi^uSftS^^is asked to serve should evaluate 
n the proposed advisory, assigtura^^rithr regard to (a) its- 

worthiness ad an activity in vh|cKjtewill invest his* time, 
and (b)'its match with his in teres ts^l ^^gv a liable time and 
energies. The sponsoring agency r must fuTPttl^its respojisi--. 
* bilities in this assessment -by providing tKe rptegpeGt ive 
member. with sufficient information ^sp that he cdrr 
.Judgments. 




* - " ^Thomas E. Cronin and Norman C. Thomas, %"Federal Advisory. V 
Processes: Advice and Discontent* 11 Science , February 26, 1971,, p.. 771. 



National Academy of Sql^nces', The, ScJLenee^Mteittee (Washington, 
National Academy of Sciences * p* 24 ' ^ ;: ' . , 
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' The following recommendations, if adopted, would lead to a 

strengthening of, the advisory ;couticil process.' It is recommended: 

TJjat greater attention be given to the, appointment of national 
advisory council members with particular emphasis on appoint- 
ing QMtdpnfs T women, elementary and secondary classroom teachers, 



and representatives of the cultural resources of the nation such 
as museum^, 

- • 
That United States Congressmen, officials of the U.S. Office of 
Education, college presidents, chief^state school officers, .and* 
other officials arid representatives' of citizen groups and organi- 
sations be-encouraged to submit the names of individuals for con- 
sideration andpos§±bie_ appointment to the membership of an 
advisory~xouncil. 



ibilities 




Each advisory council is a unlqtte-eEg^ization with responsibilities 

that are somewhat different from any other council. Some are asked -to^eyal^ 

„ * • - - ■ , , * ' *» 

uate programs, others to disseminate information oru/fliodel or suqcessf ul 

projects, arid others to^pnivi^ 

council is mandated to advise eifehejT^the Commissioner, the Secretary, the 
President, dnd/or the Congress on various aspects of program administration 
oi legislation. 



^he members are^ not overly- impress^^^h their impact on agencies * 
or officials p*"Tab!6 20, page 69, shovs. a ^|n^ percent of the members 
cdfiaider^d thefr imf>act'to be significant in areas relating to legislation, 
policy implementation>^JjePresident, the U.S.^Congre^, the U.S. CommiS'- 

iucatioti, and other^lJSOE officials. O&ljrtwp percent of the 

' ^^^^ * ---** + r 

membe^'coMicfeted^ to.be significant on the President while • 

forty^ree- percent ^bnsi^red it To be significant qp USO^ officials other , 

thari th* ^otamissionerT Thittfc-two percent *of the members considered their ^ 

iapact to feejnodamte in Uie. sl|r«reas while twenty-ewo percedt ! - 
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'I . ~ 

said United or none and eighteen percent said there wa£ no way of 
knowing. 1 " . > 

0 

J Members are pot in agrgemetft ad to their major role as council 1 

jnembers— *onl)K 40 percent said It wa^ Advisory while a surprisingly large 
r^umber, 43 percent saw their major role~~in terms of being either an advo- 
cate, an evaliiatpr, or an /administrator* , 

To .ensure that members are fully informed as to their 
responsibilities it is recommended: 

. That advisory council. members be furnished with copies of tl) 
the appropriate legislation, (2) the council's operational 
plan for the year,, (3) a history of >the* program ^ and (4) the., 
by-laws of the council (if available). \ 

0 

given an orientation Session - conducted 
f in cooperation with experienced members * 



That the chairman of^ea^h^rouncil keep the m^jnbers informed 
as to, their legislatively mandated resppftslbl^ities and make • v 
-every effort to insure that these guidelines ^be followed. . - 

That councils develop .<!) guidelines for their operation which 
could be in the form &f by-laws, and (?) that they* establish a 
« a writ ten 12-month operational plan at the, beginning of each fiscal . 
yeaV. 



Termination and Consolidation of Councils 

.Congressmen write 6 counciis>lnto legislation to'serve as- "watchdogs, 
"supporters," or "advisors, 11 This is^ especially t^rue . of legislation 
*^"ch"T&ay- not have the support -jpf a natural constituency. Congressman John 

frridemas! (Dein. , Ind.) support for an Advisory council on Environmental 

f .* ' « 

Educatibn ot\ Congresswoman Patsy Mink's (Dem., Ha.) Support. of, a National 

\ " V ' ' 

/Advisory* Council *f or Woken 1 s . Edueatio^JPjjograms are prim^ examples. 




In some cases councils cultivate support in the Congress to 

insure that 'their programs and interests rare given a fait ' review, Rep- 

presentative Albert^ Quie (R6p. y Minn.) has taken a special interest in 

the concerns of tfre National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

and Sen, Edward Kennedy (Dem., Mass) has frequently been a spokesman 

for the interests of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education, 

These cooperative working relationships* are often in the best interest . 

* ♦» 

of thev program, the council, and the Congress. 

Most councils are established for a three to five year period 

at which time Congressional hearings ate herld" and the authorizing legis- 

i * * 

lation is either terminated, % extended, or revised. As a result, council 

members are periodically concerned with the status of the legislation 

and of the continuation of the program and the advisory council. * 

V 

There has been a substantial tunv-over in the number of . councils . 
which are adyifeory to the U.S. Office o£ Education. In 1^68 there were 
a,.record number of 26 councils, in 1972 the number had been reduced to , 
22,and in 'June 1975 only 16 advisory councils were in operation.' During* 

the 3ummer of 1975* the fciational-rAdS^ory Council: "on Supplementary Cen- 

< x * «. - * * *V • v * ** 

ters and Services was terminated, and 'member k were appoiAt^d to two new ( 

• * «. - # * * 

councils, the National ^Advisory Ctmncil on Ethnic Heritage Studies and • 

the- National Advisory Council oti Environmental EdOcation^ 

• k The Federal Advisory Committee Act states that Vthe need f6r 

^ '-» * * , "* ' l * * V. 

many ex4.st.i41g advisory cojnmittees has tjot 'bsen- adequately reviewed J and 
furthermore* that "advisory, cotinnlttees should be terminated- wheiv they . 
are no longer carrying out the-purposes fpr which they we*£*es^M.ished." 



*tfed*ral Advisorv Committee Act, Pufilic Law $2-463*, 86' Stat. 770, 

# (i972). ~ [ *~ ; : 7 • 
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In presenting testimony in the March .1971 Hous6 hearings on 

advisory councils Mr. William Carey of Arthur D.-fc±t-fcle and Company 

said: . — 

The elimination of atrophied or redundant committees will * 
never come easily. Prestigious committees at th£L presiden- 
tial level acnuire, over time, a liturgical untouchability. 
They outlast Presidents and administrations. If their mis- 
sion or usefulness is in doubt, the time to pufe them to rest 
is in the f irst>oonths of a new administration. We recall 
that Pj^sident Kennedy did this with understandable zest. I , <■ 
would Hggest that all standing committees, other than statu- 
tory ones, automatically go out of business at the close of a 
Presidential term unless they are explicitly extended *and 
reconstituted. You could call this a 4-year flush. ^ m 
* * Mi- 
llie . termination &f a council id frequently .resisted "by 1:he" 

memb^rehip but most federal officials and Congressional leaders agree 

that it is a healthy practice. Since councils are innovations in them- 



selves, they should have built-in processes for rene wal^aii d change which 
includes periodical changes in consultants, staff, and in council mem- 
bershfp . " %t \ 

' A strong case can be presented for a greater emphasis on 
"task-force" type councils whi<?h would operate for a, six, twelve, 



.eigHtefen* or twenty-four month period. Tttese committees would have 
specific .research, evaluation, v and reporting responsibilities and- would 
complete their assignments at least a" year before the program (legists- 
tion) was scheduled to germinate. * Committees of short duration would 
be especially: helpful to the Congress_and . to* the Commissioner when new * 
legislation is passed. - It is recommended:'. K 'i • ^ " 

■ , - • *• i • • ' *.-,*. 



'.^TJrS. Congress. Hou$e pf ,R^resentatty^s»^ Hearings Before the ; 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Qpetoticfas ^lst Cong*, 2nd 
> a*M'.~ft March 12; 17, and 19, 1970, ^JAh~. . - 
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That the U.S. Commissioner of Education, under the authority of 
the General Provisions Concerning'Education Act which author- 
izes the commissioner' to establish advisory councils, consider 
the advantages of appointing Members to short term (6-18moQths) ' 
committees for the purpose of Investigating special areas of 
national interest with particular concern for making improve- ^ 
ments in educational legislation. ' 



Council Administration ^ " \' 

The need for a committee is usually clearly stated in the 
.creating legislation, but this is. certainly not a guarantee that the 
committee can perfqrm satisfactorily. Committee, ntembers are u&ually „ 
busy people accustomed to working efficiently and productively; # there- 
fore, problems before the committee should be properly defined, inform- 
ation should be readily available* and the T committee should be assured 

that its report will be^tceived with ^ interest 

n • m * • - 

Meetings • , - 

* „ The average member attended four council meetings during fiscal 
year 1975 and more than a third<of the members (37%) attended at, least 
five meetings during the sajne period. * 

* . Effective, well-planned meetings .are important to the over-all 

development of councils. Meetings tiring together a variety of Individ^ 

- . • ' t ' 

\uals for the purpose of providing information, analysis, and feedback 

in addition tq providing two-way communication* With other educators- and 
f citizen^ in the field- . This spirit of co^nication was summarized, as 
/follows in a repqrt entitled th£ Appendices to the Science Committee by 

^ 

the National Academy of Sciences: 

In a sense the advisory structure constitutes a superuniver.sity, 
one in which experts are called upon to teaPi and learn as they 
advise on topic?' on which the nation seeks understanding. The 
"professor" whose advise ,is requested — whether lie comes from 

. ' • 92 - . * 



academia, industry, or a government laboratory— finds among His . 
students, cabinet officers and Congressmen, generals and White * 
House aids. The- nation has learned much from the professors, 
and the prof essors r also have been,, educated and .stimulated. 3ut 
we still have much to learn about the jurriculum and teaching - 
- methods of ^his nationwide university. 

♦AJf^hough the meeting is the chief source of communication for 
council -members, It frequently^is a major source of irritation. Members 
complain that more information or time is needed to. make decisions at ^ 
meetings, they suggest that they should be given a greater voice in the 
councils* deliberatioriff,:,^iid they say that their advice is ignbre<T6y 
federal officials.. 

The .following recommendations are being madd to improve council 
meetings. It is recommended: fc . 

That federal agencies and/or private foundations %Lve support to " ^ 

research projects in' the area of committee process, small, group 
dynamics, and the advisory function.^ ■ - 

- _ - - * * 
-That__ advisory councils investigate methods of encouraging 
— communication among members, the use of . guest "speakers and other 
-resource people»\an<i methods of evaluating^ipeetinis by using, 
ques t ton ^ire s- or, process observers . 7 ^ " " \__ 11; 

■ — * * * • 

Reports ' . ----- - fc - 

' J!ach advisory council is required to submit an annual/ report 
according to law. The Federal Advisory Committee Act specif jtecL that^ "at m 
least eigfet ^opies^of^ach report jmade by every advisory committee, and,- 
where appropriate, backgrfcund papers prepared by consultants 11 shall be 
deposited in the Library of Congress. The Act further specifies that 
,f The Librarian of Congress shall establish a depository for such reports' 



^National Academy of Sciefnces, Appendices to The Science 
Com mittee (Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1972)/ p.^27. 
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and papers where they shall be available to public inspection and use." * 

The Library of Congress is only beginning to contply Vlth the requirement* 

ih the Federal Advisory Committee /ct d In November 1975 the repdrt? were 

not yet available to the public. 

In 1970 the Committee'on Government Operations* o$ the U.S. House 

/ of Representatives reported that: . c 

\ 1 Many reports are not available, As many committees are created 

* to repeat or restujiy the same, or a similar issue* if would indeed 
7 pe helpful if. there were assurance that- such materials werejlavail-^ 
able. Mych effort could be saved. Indexing, ptcfetamming^md 
retrieval of records has progressed to suck k point that a large, 
J >*part of what has been created can be readily used. ' ^ 

"Advisory council reports, along with tbe council charters, are 

on file in the Committee Management -Of flee of the U.S. Office 'of Education. 

\ The libraries of the^Departifient of Health, Education, and Welfare; the' 

t ■ • * 

U.S. Office of Education; and the- National Institute of Education- do not 
keep the reports on file. 

.National advisory council reports are, mote often than not, 1 
inadequately researched, poorly organized, and printed in a casual fashion 
bf the Government .Printing Office or in some cafses on an office reproduq- 
tion machine. Reports frequently are released after March 31, the due 
> date established by law, and are, according to this researcher's findings, 

usually ignored by policy makers ^t fcll levels — the Commissibner, the % 

' ' ' < r " 

Secretary, the Congress, the -President. v . - . 



„ f federal Advisory Committee Act , P e L. 92-463, 86 StC^t. 770. , ;V 

hj*S. Congress, House, Committee* on Government Operations, The 
. Role and Effectiveness of Federal Advisory "Committees , H. Rept. 91-1731, 
91st Coft^.* e 2d sess., 1970, p. 18. . . r 
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j," On the subject (^r-S^visory council reports, Frank Popper in 

The President's Commissiona/ 6aid 

The writing ia ootnoiission reports needs considerable improvement, 
mo$t are not read closexy, and for good reason 0 ...distant dead- 

• lines might produce better, more intelligible writing by people 
wltl} literary experience. Most reports should be shorter ; n 
30,000 words. is\a reasonable upper limit. Some could be as short 
as 5,000 words. 1 \ - 

Although this study did not include a comprehensive review of 
advisory council reports, it became apparently) the researcher that the 
report^g^^fyction^ are if\need of vast improvements. Since 

councils are esjtablished to advise federal agencies it sgems* to fdllow 
that their advice should.be properly reviewed and responded to by appro- 
priate federal officials and stored* in a manner that will permit public 
inspection and review. It is recommended: 

That the U.S. Commissioner of Education respond in writing to 
the chairman of each council regarding the councils 1 recommenda- 
tions in each annual report. , 

That the U.S. Office of Education's Committee Management 'Off ice p 

* draft suggested guidelines tot the consideration of councils in * 
developing, publishing, a^d,^toring annual reports. 

/ 

That the library of the U.S. Office of Education and/or the, 
library. of the National Institute of Education be designated as 
a public source of advisofy 'council reports. i 

* ' ' > ; ' ; ' • , j ' / 

That the U.S. Office of Education's Committee Manag^mettt . Off ice 
assume the responsibility ^f submitting *H advisory council 
4 reports^ to Educational Research Information Center '(ERIC) to' & 
insure that they are available* to education researchers and 
other ioterestetf Citizens^. 

That councils in/cooperation with program and executive directors 
" pl^ce greater emphasis oh improving the quality of the councils' 
annual reports* , 



Frank Popper, The President's Commissions (New York:, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1970), p. 61. . V i 
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One oi ^he major problems concerning <Presidentially appointed 
councils results from the requirement that councils repjprt to the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress which sometimes results in councils by-passing 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education who is responsible for the administra- 
tion of federal education programs, A President tally appointed council 
submits a report directly to the President who is responsible for for- 
warding it to* the Congress. This procedure sometimes results in a second 
"printing of a report after the' White House has attached a few paragraphs 
of meaningless comments/ It is therefore recommended:- 

That the U.S. Commissioner of Education review the procedure 
that councils follow In, Reporting to the Executive and Legis- 
lative branches of government and, re^taend improved strate- 
- p gies. v ' 

' ' ■ \ ^ c 
Each .council is a unique entity and must be evaluated on its own 

metitrf; however, the one "bver-riding weakness of councils relates £< t;° the 

freque^f failure of cbuncil* to adequately record and report their find- . 

ings^ A circle h§s evolved: poof reports, no attention, poor reports... 

If advice, as recorded in the annual reporfs, is a major product of, coun- 

cfls one would surely question the present annual multi-million ^olljar ^ « 

expenditure* The major^y of the rgf><3rts submitted by councils are 

clearly inadequate and may be the major reason far the U.S. Office of 

v * 

Education's less than enthusiastic support of the advisory council process 

Suppoj-t/.Services 

' f Advisojry councils provide the, U.S. Office of Education with 

means of acquiring information on a continuing basis* In additiotf to 

• , • ' ^ 

advisory function, members serve as resource people or embassadors for 

federal agencies since they provide, two-way communication" between the 
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Federal Government and educators and citizens in the field'. This is a 
function that federal of f icials* of ten fail to appreciate and, therefore, 
fail to utilize effectively. 

Th^DV^^^Mce q^fcducationiicould improve its image considerably 
with councils by strengthening its Committee Management Office. Three 
out of nine executive and program directors rated the performance of the 
Office of Committee Management a$ "poor.' 1 (See Table' 21, page 77.) 



Advisory council .members wer^ less concerned about the Office of Educa- 
tion^ management strategies; however, many members suggested that greater 
support of councils by the Office of Education would make their jobs more 



meaningful and less difficult. 

Although council 'members and staff say they need more assistance, 
they also say they need more* independence from the administration 1 of- the 
U.S. Office of Education. Nearly all directors said they would prefer 
having an independent* grant that would allow the council to administer its 
own funds subject to government regulations and audit. 

Th^ iuiportance of insuring the independence of councils was 

. & » 
emphasized in the 1970 report of the Committee on Government Operations 



of the U.sCfiet^ of Representatives: 

Presidential advisory groups 'created by the Congress or the 
President are necessary to provide independent i&eas tree of 
the vested positions of the agencies and^heir clientele. 
Department and agency advisory groups in order to render 
\ y ' mpre independent judgments should also be made lebs depen- 
dent, on the agency to which they give advice. Thevinembers 
and staff of an advisory group need also to be freeXfrom 
? "vested interests and obligations which would impair the 

judgments and decisions of the committee. They must ^e aj>le 
to e xa mine programs in a fresh and critical way and reach 



conclusions that ^agencies might not. Separate budgets and 
research staffs — even though limited, can contribute to the 
desired objective of the «visory process. \ 

Advisory coikiiils should be as independent as possible from the 

agencies they advise. It is difficult to imagine, for example, how the . 

members of the National '-Advisory Council for Career ^Educatidn or the t m 

Advisory Committee for Community Education cait* be free to fulfill their 

legislative responsibilities when they -use staff of the U.S. Office of 

Education. It is recommended: 

That the U.S. Commissioner' of Education provide greater support 
and incentive to councils by (1) recognizing the' contributions 
of councils, (2) improving communications between the U.S.. 
Office of Education ^idthe councils, and (3) by sponsoring 
training sessions as epcouraged under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act. , . 

\ * 
^ Although council members and staff criticize the U.S. Office of 

Education for their "lack of independence," it appears" to this researcher^ 

that the Fefleral Advisory Committee Act has strengthened the committee 

' * • •'• . A 

process immeasurably since its passage in 1972 and that dpiinQils have 

\ 

acquired a great deal of independence. The problem does not appear to be 

' J 

with the structure, but with the way the program has been administered 
over the past decade. The problems of councils all too frequently relate^ 
to "How do we deal with the bureaucracy?" rather than "How d6 we deal with 
our legislatively mandated responsibilities?" \ 

V 

- - ■ \ 

Some Final Thoughts *~ \ 

Advisory councils are an indication, that federal officials realize 
that they clon't have a monopoly on information- and ideas — they provide the 



*U.S. Congress, House, Committee on. Government Operations, The 
Role and Effectiveness of Federal Advisory Cqtamitt^eg j H. Rept. 91-1731,, 
91st Cong., 2d sess., 1970, p*. 18. 
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means by which the government can acquire the services of abl£» know* 
ledgeable, and dedicated citizens at a relatively nominal cost. 

Failure- of councils to perform at an acceptable level is ^ 
usually attributable to one of the following: a deficiency among the 
members, poor stafK support , lack of funding, or a failure of the [ 



upport 



sponsoring agency to clarify phe council's mission. Each council is a 



unique and separate organization and must be evaluated on its jjwn^aetits. 



Most aF€"productive organizations which make available to the government 
talents which would be unavailable from any other source. 

The advisory council role needs both greater cultivation and^ 
greater reward. It is sometimes referred to as the fourth branch of gov- 



ernme 



rjt, and, 



as such, has not received the attention th&t^its importance 



and influence warrant. 
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June 30, 1975 



Dear Advisory Council Mexaber, 

to. BDiwrstty, WMM^, Pr °° !l>tly M Ih « «««»• Washing- 

programs £ m de5 by eheTP- off 1^ 5 ^""^ C0Unclla servIn 8 
Fiscal Vear. tt/i^^'J *« 

» The intention of the studv i«s »-« o^m^t. 
acteristics of the councils rLl tc . con P* le membership char- 
ties of members and to J ^ r ° leS and r «ponsibili- 
have -for .trStfiSiJ tht,* SUg8estions . « comments members 

is concernerSth tn?nt m ^h 1S<?ry T*" 1 C ° nCept ' 1116 st ^ 
.comparisons betwe^ . 

purpose n o?a e %ollow! U p C ° J** c °-cil member for the 

/will be held in ^e strict^ necessar y- Information ' ■ 

^ the questio^rinS^V f^rffi 
anonymously. ™- report ^vill be used 



The questionnaire should tak 
:omplet 
Thank you. 



to complete. Your pro^tTes^lTn^ 17 J 5 minUteS 
ru—i. ..... * un * t response will be greatly appreciated. 



ERIC 



Enclosures 



\ 



Sincerely , a 
Gerald ^/Kluempke * 



Department of Education 



THE 

-. CEORCE 
WASHINGTON 
EXtfrCRMlV 
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APPENDIX B * 
Questionnaire sent to 
Advisory Council Members 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBER QUESTIONNAIRE 
Membership Information 

1. Approximately how many months have you been (or, were you) a 

member of a national advisory council? . 

(Please place the number in the box provided here-.) (1) \/ { 

2. How many council meetings (please exclude subcommittee meetings)" 
were you able to attend during -this fiscal year (July 1, 1974 i 

to June 30, 1975)? *• (2) I I 

3. Who w^s the first to -quest tdn you regarding your availability 
for membership an the advisory council? 

(Please mark an M X" in the box for one of the following alternatives •) 

A. A. meifrbewpf the advisory council 3 (A) 

B. Aq employee of the Dept. of H.£.W. or U.S.O.E (B) 

C. A fltfember or. staff member of ^e U.S. Congress (C) 



> D. A White House Staff person jjfi^ »+ • • ( D ) 

E. Someone else . - <E) 

4. The following- qol&t ions are designed to "assist in analyzing membership 
characteristics oT^councils. 

A. Please mark an "X" in the box by your age bracket. • 

(1) Under 25 years 4 A (1) 

. (2) 25 - 34 years (2) 

(3) 35 - 44 years (3) 

(4) 45 - 59 years (4) 

(5) 60 and above 0 . . . ..^ (5) 

B. Please mark an "X" in the box next to your political preferance. 

(1) Democrat 4 B (1) 

(2) Republican (2) 

(3) Independent ...... ........ (3) 

(4) Other (Please list) ~ (4) 

- * / 

C. What was the highest diploma or degree you received? ^ 7 

• * * 

(1) Eighth Grade . . . - • 4 C (1) 

(2) 12th Grade (high school) (2) 

(3) Associate q£ Arts * (3) 

(4) Bachelors Degree (4) 

(5) Masters Degree • (5) 

(6) Ph. D., Ed.D. , M.D., etc ' (6) 
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(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12). 

(13) 



Business and industry 
Labor unions 
Lav .... 
Medicine . 



of the follo wing. ) 



■a) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



*(5) Media 

(6) Home 

(7) Student 

(8) Higher Education 



Public preschool, elementary, or secondary education 
Private preschool, elementary, or secondary education . 
Public non-education agencies (including legislature) 
Cultural resources such as museums, music, literary 

artistic organizations, etc. . , 
Cither (Please describe) 



or 



E. 



Sex: (Please check below.) 

(1) Mai 

(2) Female 



. (5) 
. (6) 
. (7) 
. (8) 
. (9) 
(10) 
(11) 

(12) 
.(13) 



Your annual personal income bracket. 

(1) Under $7,000 

(2) $7,000 to $14,999 . . . . * * 

(3) $15,000 to $24,999 . . . m. , 

(4) $25,000 and above . . . ... 



G. 



Your ethnic or racial group. 

(1) Negro American _ 

(2) Spanish Surnamed American . .<*f . * * * 

(3) Indian American * . . . «••..• 

(4) Oriental American *******, * * * * 

(5) Other than above ****!*** 

Meetings/Council Administration 

5. Which of the following orientation materials, if any, did you receive 
when you first became a member of your advisory council? 
(Please mark all responses which are applicable.) 

A. A history of the applicable program 5 

A review of current operations including descriptions of* 

projects in operation. ..... 

Information concerningihe goals, policies,* and procedures* 
or the advisory covi^ftil 

D. A copy of the legislation ...************.**** 

E. -None of. the above . ... 



(1) 
(2) 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



(15 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 



B. 



C. 



(A) [ 



6. 



2Tf 2" Mvisor y counci l. ^ lo^ did it take before you 

«™h? J tu 8 y ° U had en0Ugh un 4rstanding of the purposes and 

E£i i? f ^ P I° 8ram t0 ' be able t0 c ^tribute to the resolution of 
broad policy questions? 1 

(Please mark one of the responses.) 



(C) 
(D) 
(E) 



A* 

B. 

C. 

D;_ 
E. 
P.. 



sady quite familiar 



Before I joiied the council, I was ali 

vith the pfoiram 

to 2 meetiitef of the council . * 
to 4 meeting^ 

to 6 meetir gjj . . , J ' ' ' ' .1 

or more meetings ... 

unable to contribute' to the resolution of' 



•till feel 



the broad pjojicy questions of the program 4 " 
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(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
0>) 
(£) 

(F) 
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7» Usually , before arriving at *a council meeting , 

(Please mark one of the responses*) I 7 ' •* 

A* I Jbaew what issues the council would vo/e (or take other r— — 1 

formal action) on . . . # .••••«••••••• . . • . 7 (A) i I 

B. I did not know what issues the council would Vote (or take r— 

other formal action) on . / ; (B) | \ 

8. On the average, approximately how jnatfy hours of outside advisoty 
council work (reading, writing, analyzing) do ydu do' each months 
(Include in this figure all activities you engaged i,n outside of 
council meetings • • (8) 

9. Please attempt to distribute among the six areas listed below, the 
time that you have been preoccupied ^^naKttBcs^aaL.a^ouncil member. 
That is, in your activities related tdithis program, whaF^p^reent^ge 
of your total time as a council member was devoted to each of the 
areas listed below (total should add up to 1QQ7.) 



A. 




B. 

4 



C. 



D. 



F. 




The Advisory Council's Internal Affairs * 

(Total time spent on activities related to defining -tjie role 
of the advisory council, its goals, objectives, polici^, / 
procedures, practices, and activities, eft.) ........ 9 (A) { 7«| 

Program Goals apd Policies Relatifi» to the Program Advisory 
Countll \ras Established to ^eviqw ~ 
(Total time given to activities related to defining program x 
goals and objectives, resolving policy questions such as the 
determination of nonpublic school involvement, the distribu-' 
tion of administrative funds, the criteria for funding new or , 
operational programs.) ••••.•••••(B) I 7J 

U.S. Office of Education Activities , 

(Total .time spent on activities relating to the internal , c 

administration of the program by the U»S. Office^of r— — 1 

Education . . . 2 (C) 1 7] 

t 

Legislation and Appropriations 

(Discussing legislative projects and appropriations allocated 
to the program.) ....../.... (D) I 7J 

— " ■ r % ' ' 

Reports V 

(Time spent discussing and/or preparing and reading z&nnual 

and/or other reports to the U.S. Office of Education, the . 

Congress, and/or the President.) /. (E) 1 7J 

• ' \ - / - V— T 

Areas pother than mentioned above * /........ (F) I 7J 

Pleaae^list: \ 
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10. 



41-v as an advisory council member,. have you undertaken 
(Please mark all responses wiueh apply.) 
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A. 



C. 
D. 

E. 



1 ^^r^^^s^^ 

X have personally communicat ^ggf^^^lJSir 
5.S. Representative (s) ora^SeoStorW # # # J # # . . . . 
natters ^ n - •>•• : -V/ I *' " trkdvisory council business 
I have visited Washington, Df^X w oS) with a 
I have personally' communicated (written or or^i yj 

federal agency on council matters 
I have done none of the above . . - 



•J 



(D) 
(E) 



Roles/Resp onsibilities / j . 



A. / Administrator 

B. Advisor 

C. Advocate 

D. Critic 



,E. Evaluator 

F. Lobbyist- 

G. fecpporter 



(ID E 3 



12. 



There are^ny Amotion. ^^^,^(2^^^ 
Are the following functions (I) j"""^^, -, yo^nsve ,no 



Function 




,'12 



Advise on program priorities . . 

Do lobbying Wbrk.*-"- 
Make manageriar Suggestions . . 

"Review. guidelines and regulations . . . • • - • • (£> 
Work on publicity and support, . . . • • y « > • • ■ ^ (F) 
Work out new legislation . . . « 



• : : x: : : : 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
CD) 



the rightf ' . . 



(4) 



1<* i*A^ 
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Conmerfty/s T y.. MnTn 

} '<™?nZC ! r responsl "i"? the „. s . - Govenment 



" 4 





yowr advisory counctl In thi 




/ 



• -^dditl^ratfl/eoinmeiits may be 



written on the back of this 



page if you. wish, 



Return questionnaire to- Gerald J 



9 

ERLC 
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Jt4y 3Q, 1975 



r 



Dear Ad 



Council Member, 




Ok June 30th 



tionnaire pettaining to. your, role 



as a national- advisory cQuniil member was mailed to you. It 
^ulJ^be greatly appreciated if you vofcld^ return the question- 
naire as ve are anxious to cozp^le the V esu lts« ** 

If you have already returned^ttfe questionnaire please 

accept our appreciation. If jrou £id xpt receive the June 30th 

\ * * b t 

correspondency/ and need the.' questionnaire s end uis a note and ve 

vill-fojvard or\^j>?bmptly. / 

Thank you for your attention to this matter. Jk 

Sincerely, • A + \ 

X X 1 




Luempke 



Jpepaftment of Education 

THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
I'MYERtm 
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fwU^M, DC 20^04- 



.A * 



i 



, APPENDIX- V ' 1 

Questionnaire Sent To Executive 
>And Program Directors of National Advisory Councils * 
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EXfcUTIV£<AND PROGRAM DIRECTOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



* * * 



X 



As you know, I am writing a report on advisory councils/committees to the U.S« 
Office of Education which will se.ve as ny doctoral dissertation at the George 
Washington University. I would appreciate it" if you would provide me with some 
information on your council. Please complete this form 4nd retutn it to me in the 
enclosed unmarked, self-addressed, and stamped envelope* » ' *<' 

• * 

Select the letter that most accurately completes the sentence. 

1. the official responsible for making .appointments to this council 1. _ _ 
is (A) President, (B) Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
- (C) Assistant Secretary for Education, (D) U.S.' Commissioner of . * 
EducAtion, (E>-^2 ' ! 



2. In my judgement, meabers should be, appointed to this council by. 
CA) same as above, (B) i ' 

* ' 

3. ' The chairman of the cpuncil is (A) appointed; (B) elected by the 

members. ^ * * « 

4# In my * judgement, the chaiman of the^advisory councils/capmittees 
should be (A) appointed, (5) elepted.- * 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Completion , 



5. 



Approximately what percentage of* the members now serving on your ^ 
adviS^y council were re-appointed afterijfcrving' theijr first 



term?' 
N/A). 



(Jf countil has been in opera£io 



s than 3 years, ma 



'6. l)oes the. advisory council' have any standing sub-committees? 

(A) yes, (B) no. If your answer is "yes" please list titles below: 



r 



The . legislation which establishes your advisory council' mandates 
certain advisory aod reportipfe responsibilities that necessitate 
a working' relationship with various, agencies 'of the federal gov- 
ernment. How*would you rate 'the performance of the following % 
agencies in performaing their responsibilities to your council? 
Place the letter wh^ch best describes the agencies performance 
in the space to the "right; (1) *ptfor, (2) fair, iZ) good, 
(4) very good, (5> excellent. - , 

A. , DSOE Program Officer (Council delegate) 

B. ComAittee Management Office 
C# U.S. Coninissioner o f^ Ed ucation * 

D. Secretary o^ Health, Educ at^n^«d^ff61 fare 

E. U.S. House of Represcn£a£rtf&s^. . 

F. U.Sl Senate . . . . 
<?• Executive Office of the President 
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v- 



^ecutlve-aod Program Director Questionnaire 



Xt^sVof"^ ao^r/oouncl^"^ *** 
VM, (Add another p™°& I^^S^iS* la " 12 . 




''. i^FJ^ZT^ C ° ^ ^ ««««7 councll/co^ltte. 




10. What actions would you su22e<?t *v •> 

operation of advisory co^U^S^ ^S^g,^""" 8 * ^ 




Return *o G. J. Kluempke, 3800 ttorth Fairfax Drive, Arlington, 



Virginia, 22203.' 
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APPENDIX E 
Part C^df Public Law 91-230 
Advisory Councils 
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•Part C — Advisory Councils 



"dotxttioxs 

"Sec. 431. As used in th»« part, tlic term — 

tt (l) 4 advisory council' mean* any committee, board, commis- 
sion, council, or oti.pr similar crroup ( A) established or organized 
pursuant to any applicable Mature, or iB) esfabiishe«i urder The 
authority of section ^2: o:ir -uch term docs ' not include State 
advisory council* or commi—ions established pursuant to any Such 
itatute; - 

a (2| Statutory r^-i^ory council' mean* an advisorv council 
established by. or pursuant to, sratur* ro advise raid make recom- 
mendations tvirh r«*=p?ct f o the administration or improvement 6f 
anapplicabjo pr^r^Ti or^cherrvl-UKt matter: 

tt (3) *non«tati." y u.vis <rv c r »':p.*;ir means an advisory eouncit 
trhich is (A) e-"t \*A uruer t v .e authority of section -t>2. or 
(B) established to /. v : ;o andmajce recommendation with respect 
to the approval of a pp! i: it ions for grants or contracts as required 
brstatute; # ^ ^ 

* Presidential advisory council ? m^ns a statutory adt-isorr* 
council, the memher* which are appointed by the President: 

a (5) 4 SecrefamI advisory council' m*ans a statutory ndvisory 
council, the member* of wjv.r^ art appointed by the SoLrorary : 

a (6) 4 Commis=;on*r's f.dvirory council' means j. statutory ad- 
risonr council, the members of which are appointed by the Cont- 
jnissifener; j 

a (7) Applicable) s:*tute' mean3 any statute (or title, part, or 
. tection th2reo0 .^nich author. zes an applicable pjrogram,Dr con- 
trols the administration of any such prtjrajn. ' » 



April 13. 1970 - 51 - Pub. Law 91-230 ^ srX7& m 



tt Acnib*iZATiox fok x&ts*ary advisory councils 

••Sir. 432. In) The CommiV.oner is authorized to create, and 
appoint the mei.:i*rs of, such ad\i-ory council* as lie determines in 
writing to he ueeessiry to ad\ we turn w it It resjxx-t to— 

* the organization of tne <)iu<*e of Education and its con- 
duct in the adiumiM ration of r^mhcable programs: 

recommendations tor ieiriNlat:oi» regarding education pro- 
grams and the means hy which t lie educational needs of the 
Nation r.iay l»e met : and ... 

sjicrial problem* and areas of sj>ecial interest in education. 
* a \h) Kadi advi-ory council cieued under die authority of subsec- 
tion (a) >h:wl terminate not later than oi.e year from the date of its 
treat ion iiuli^s the Comnu— ion*- dc/ermines in writing not more than 
thirty day-* prior to the expiration of «*'u ii one \ear that its existence 
for an ad*dit»onal*penod. no! to >c*ed one year, is necessary in order 
to complete the recommendations or, reports for w hich it was created. 

**(c) The Commissioner *h:iil ni« a lnde i?s his report submitted pursu- 
ant to sevrioh 4;;S a statenient o:: ail advisory connnls creared or 
extended under the authority of tiua section and their activities. 

"MWinKnsHir axd rfports statutory advisory cocxcits 

fc 5r.c. 433. j>"otwithstandin£r ary other provision of lnw unles« ex- 
pressly in limitation of the pp». :*;ous.of this section, enh statutory 
adv isory coti i jc i ! — 

u (l) shall Ik roinpo c ed o r ;ho niimU*r of members provided by 
statute wlio nun be appo nffi, v. ir ; u»ut re^mi to the prousions of 
title*5, United States Codt . £ »v-n;n, » appointment in the com- 
petitive service, and shall .-rr\e for renns of not to exceed three 
rears, which in the"c\-e of initial members, shall be >ta£r:rered: 
and 

*{*2) shall make an annual re{>ort of its activities findings and 3*Dort to 
recommendations to the Oui^ro^ not later than March .51 of each :or^rtsi* 
calendar year, which shall re submitted with the Commissioners 
annual rej>ort. 

Tiie Commissioner shall not serve as a member of any such advisory : 
council. „ * 

tf oiMiT.xs.vnox or members* or advisory cocxcils 
p 

••Sec. 434. Members of all advi*ory councils to which this part is 
applicable who are not in- the regular fuii-rinie employ of the United 
States shall, while attending mevtinirs or conferences of the advisorv 
council or otherwise engaged hi the bu<ine*>s of the advisory council, 
be entitled to rerceive condensation at a rate fixed by the Commis- 
sioner, but not exceeding the rate -i>eciried at the time of such service " 
fat jrrade fijST-H in section :*X\-2 of title r>. Tnited States (ode, inchub 34 F*R. 9505. 
"injf travelling and while^o serving on the business of the advisory S USC 5332 
council awayimm their homes or reimhir places of bus'nes*. they may nott. 
lie allowed travel expenses, including per diem in liet^of Subsistence, as 
authorized by soetiou 57o:> of tirie o. Tnitcd States £*ode, /or persons 80 Stat. 499; 
employed intermittently in the t toverament service. *3 Stat, 190. 

- raoprj«MOXAi n TTfiixtCAf., axd citjucametaft; t^chxical assistance* 

• < *Sec. 435. (a). Presidential, advisory councils arr authorized to 
appoint, without reirird to the orovwions of title 5, Knifed States Code, 
-fpweroiit;; appointments in the comp*titi\e service, or otherwise obtain 
the services »f t such professional, technical, and clerical personnel as 
mar be necessary to enable them to entry out tlicir function*, as pre- 
scribed by law. * » " 
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Pub. Law 91-230 



- 52 - 



•0 Stat. 416. 



34 f.R. 

5 use 5: 



9505. 
32 



April 13, 1970 



"(b) The Commissioner shall f eiigase such personnel ard technical ~~ 
assistance as may be required to penint Secret irial and Commis- 
sioners ad\ :?ory councils to carry out their functions .is prescribed by 
law. 

u (c) Subject tc refutations of the Commissioner- Pre'idontiaJ'advi- f 
sory councils are authorized to procure temporary and intermittent 
services of such personnel as aie necessary ro the extent authorised by 
section 3K»'.» of title '> y Cm ted State* Coiie, but at ra;<*s not to exceed 
the rate specified at the time of such bcrvice for grade (iS-1* in section • 
5:^2 of such title. 1 

"auxnxus or ada-mby cocncii-s 

u Sec. 436. (a, Each statutory ackiwv council shall meet at the 
call of the v hairnun theieof hut not' le-s than two times ea.'h year. . 
Xonstututon advisory coun iis shall* meet in arcor/j.iiire with regula- 
tions pn>mu! j.in-d hy die ("munitioner. 

-(b) Mini.'*- of o u a inert m? of e.icii ad\ i>oiy rouncil shall lx> kept 
and shall cn:.ram a lecord ci 'he prison* pic**iu\;; description of mat- 
ters cliMMi<»cd ioi)chi<inns icacned. and eopic? nt all report* 
receiwd. i^'.t «l. m appro\rd by the adw-ory council. The accuracy of 
all minutes shall bo cei lined to by the chairman oi the advisory 
council. 



"AVWTIXC AND RiVIJ W OF AUVI^KY COCNCIL .\CTl\ 1TI£S 

^toords, u Sec. 437. (a) Kach s t : , tutory advisory council shall he *tibic7l to 

such zener.! i ii'ir'dat'un- n-» t!ie (ommis*">t.er may pT^nmi^if^ioMiect- 
ing-ihe governance of staiutorv ail*, isorv councils and snail keep such 
record* o? irs r.cri\it es a* will f illy disclose the-di-pov;ion of any 
funds vhhl, may he at i.< ai and the nature and extent of its 

activities in-c.irryinir oi't if * :m:r*ic^<=. 

CAO audit. * % (b) The Compr; "Ik-! tiei era! of rhe Cnited Store*, or any of hi* 

dulv authorised icpiesenrutives. *hall have access, for the purpose of 
audit and exam mat on. to any books, documents, paj«er>, sin J records 
of each statutory ail\ i-orvcounc:J. 



fttport to 

••Rgrtssional 

tavcitters. 



AtffUsheent. 



IWptal. 

•2 Stat. 1051. 
20 US: 1147- 
1150. 

*ntt t p. Uft. 



"bfjvkt ivy TjfK coMMi>>toNm or rnrcvnrx 

"Sec. 438. (a) Xot later than March 31 of each calendar year after 
1970, the Commissioner shall submit, as a part of the Commit oner 's 
annual report, a repoit on the activitiesof the advisorv council- which 
are subject to thi^ part to the Committee on Labor a/uf Public Welfare 
of the Senate and ti*e Corrvnittee on Kduration and4*abor rtf the Hou^e 
of Representative^. Such report shall contain, at ieasr. a list of ail such 
advisorv councils. t!>e names and a filiations of their members* a 
description of the function of each advisory council, and a statement ^ 
of the dates of the meetings of each -;tch auVisory council. 

u (b) If the Commissioner determines that a statutory- advisory 
council U not needed or that the function- of*two or more statutory ' 
advisory councils should l>e combined, ht «hailjnch:de in the report a 
recommend it ion tfiat *ueh advisory council lttTaholUheci or that such 
functions be combined. Cnless there is nix objection to such action by 
either the Sonafe or the House of Representatives within ninctv days 
after the submission of such report.Vhe fommissioner is authorized 
to j^olislj such advisory council or/fronibine the functions of two or 
men adv.rorv con nods as recommended in such report.**. / 

f>) Sections V207. 120S. 10ro,4ad*eiO of the Higher Education/ 
A<?! of 10ik"> (ns added hv Public Lisj^J'^T^r are sujvrsoded pari- 
A of title IV of Public Law 00-247 and are hereby repealed, " / 
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APPENDIX F 
Federal Advisory Committee Act 
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2* «. R. 4*83 

October 6, 1972 



* '•atrai Got- 



m »J '•<Ul»l Advl. 



beneficial me «£ 17T^ ^ d ***t the?L? & Mecutiv « brtncW 

WIJ » •gsacj, or 

(A) •rt.bliahed by 

. • ffiSSLW * ^ or 
£ ««• SniJfoWtf ? p .«iH»d bVom Tor m "!L dent ' °f 
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October 1972 



Pvi>. Law 92-463 



86 STAT, 772 



, (5) contain provisions which will assure that the advisory 
committee wiltfiave adequate Stan (either supplied by an agency 
or emplojwtoy it) . will oe provided adequate quarters, ana will 
have rupas available to meet its other necessary expenses, 
(c) Totne extent they are applicable, the guidelines set out in sub* 
°* ^ section shall be followed by "the President, agency 
, Or, other Federal oiiiciala .in creating an advisory committee. 

nsroifStaiLrrae or the tizmtdzxt 

Sic fL (a) The President may delegate responsibility for evaluating^ 
and taking aation,^where appropriate, with respect to all public recom- v 
mendations made to him by Presidential advisory committees* 

(b) Within one year after a Presidential advisory committee has R«port to 
submitted a public report to the President, the Presideift or his dele- c<sa«r«i# 
rate shall make a report to the Congress stating either his proposals 
|t>r action or his reasons for inaction, with respect to the recommen- 
dations contained in the public reoort. _ 
7 (c) The President shaii r ^otriaVet than fiarch 31 of each calendar Annul wport 
year (afterjhe^yeaTin wmch this Act is enacted), make an annual to Con^rtta. 
report to the Congress on the activities, status, ana fhanges in the 
^ -composition of advisory committees m existence during the preceding 
calendar year. The report shall contain the name of everyadvisory 
committee, the date of and authority for M creation, its termination / 
date or the date it is to ma^e a report, its functions, a reference to the „ 
reports it has submitted, a statement 6f whether it is an ad hoc or 
continuing body, the dates of its meetincrs, the names and occupa-/ 
tions of its , current memb : •. and the tgty estimated annual cost to 
the United States to fund, service, supplyTand maintain such commit- 
tee. Such report shall uuv.iae a lis* of those advisory committees 
abolished by the Prcsidenyand in the case of advisory committees 
established by statute, a li« of those advisory committees which the 
President recommends tea boushed together with his reasons therefor. 
The President shall exclude from this report any information which, Exoluiion. 
in his judgment, should be withheld for reasons' of national security, 
and he 6hall include in such report a statement that sugh information 
is excluded. ' / 




TH£ DWZCTOt, OTTICX OF MANAGEMENT AND 1UDGZT 



_ (a) The pjrector shall establish and maintain within the 
_ Jce of Management and Budget a Committee Management 5ecre- 
tariat, which shall be responsiDle for ill matters relating to adrisory 
committees. * / 7 

(b) The Director shall, immediately after the enactment of this 
Act, institute a comprehensive review of the activities anjr responsi- 
bilities of each advisory committee to determine — 

Jl) whether such committee is carrying out its purpose; 
2) whether, consistent with the provisions of applicable 
utes, the responsibilities 7 assigned to it should be revised; 
(8) whether it •houldbe merged with other advisory commit- 
tees; or 7 
- (4) whether is should be abolished. 
Hi* Director may from time to time request such information as he 
deems necessary to carry out his functions under this subsection. Upon 
the completion of the Director's review he shall make recommendations 
to the President and to either the agency head or the Congress with 
respect to action he believes should be taicen. Thereafter, the Director 
. shall carry out a similar review annually. Agency heads shall cooperate 
with the Director in making the reviews required by this subsection. 
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(c) The Director shall prescribe administrative guidelines and mm- 
w genmnt c onjEgls applicable to advisory committees; and, to the maxi- 



feasible^ provide advice, 



and 



guidance to 
out his 
recom- 



rconsn 

, of improving 
ies are related 



Uslfttn pa? 



10 Stat, 499f/ 
•3 Stat. 190. 



ExpcoM rtoon- 
■endatlona. 



Idrlt ory Can- 
Alttit Kanagt- 
■ant Control 
Offloir 9 diilf- 
■atlotw 



11 Stat. 54. 



mum 

advisor^ommitteesYo improve their perfonfli 

>ns underthis subsection, the Direct 
mtndatidns of each asrency head with rest 
the performance of a3visory committed 
auch agencv. ^ ' 

^ (d)(1) The Director, after! sti^^imi^^nsidtation^with fhe Civil 
Service-Commission, shall estab^a^p^wlines with respect to uniform 
fair rates of pay for compara^j^mceS = trf=mftDg^rs 7 staffs, and con- 
sultants of advisory comwj^ls in a manner whiclf gives appropriate 
recognition to the resp^sfoihties and qualifications required and other 

relevant factors. Su^Hregafotions shailprovide that^ - — — — 

(A) no m<mber6t an v advisory x^mmittee or o'f the staff of any 
,a4visore^ops^tije^^au receive compensation a£ a rate in excess 
of tfee^rajte^pecified for GS-13 of the .General Schedule 
5332 6f title 5, United States Cocje ; and ' 
such, members; while engaged in the perforraam 
duties a way 'from their Homes or regular places ofh^iness, may 
be allowed travel exnensesrificliidine.per dient ijnieu of subsis- 



fB) 

i visor 



tence, as^u^ctfm^Tbv section 5703 of 
I lor persons employed^ intermittently 
' (2) Nothing in this subsection slialf prev 
(A) dn individual vrtxrt without 
advisory committe^isa fuli-timj 
or 

an individual who imifiediat 

p.niittee was sucn an emp 
rg:ej*lng compensation at the rate' 
r conwrensated (or* was ccmi * 
„ St 

(e^'Th^JikTOor snail include in b' 
mary^Klte amounts he deems necessa 
ittees, including the expenses foj 
^pprop^ate, 

azspoxsiBCLrrrxa or 4 



sra 



fited States Code, 
Dvernment service. 



d to his service with an 
loyee of the United States,, 

y before his service wi^h an 

iJsJw€h4ie^otnerwise would 
a full-time employee of the 

get recothpetuUtHrifs a sum- 
foriKe^elfpenses of advisory 
gjri^Ucation of reports wheri^" 



enct hzXds 



\ 



• Sxa 8* (a) Each agency head skill Establish unifonira'dininistratjve 
guidelines and management omtroisLfor advisory committees estab- 
lished by that agor.cy, whipn shall bp consistent with directives of the 
Director under secnbh Vand section 10. Each* agency shall maintain 
systematic information on the nature, funcXwtis, and operations bf 
wich advisory committee withm itsnuri^mewn. 

(b) Thf header each agency wjifcffba^an advisory committee sfcaU/ 
designate' on Advisory ComnattfwManagement Officer whoshall-^ 
(U etercis'e cpntrm and^upervision over the establishment, 
procedures, astd accompj^nments of advisory committees estab- 
lished by that agency; 
\ (2) assemble and-malntain the reports, records, and other papers, 
of any such commitwydnhng its existence ; ajid - 

(3) catry ouV^oehalf of that agency, the provisions of sec- 
tion 552 of tiffed United States -Code, with respect to such 
fcaporta, recopd*. and other papers.* 



zrrjdauraxzxT ant> fuipose or ipruowr commtttui 



Sec. 9. (a) No advisory committee shall be established unless such 
establishment is— > ' 

(1) specifically authorized by statute or by .the President: or' 
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» (2) detertuinedas * matter of formal record, 1 ^ the head of the Pub li oat ion in 
agency involved after consultation lfith the Director, with timely U&u+l Raftrttr. 
notice published in the Federal Register, to be in th* public inter- 
est in connection with the performance of duties imposed on that 0 
agencr by law. 

(b) Unless otherwise specifically provided by statute or Presidential 
tliitctivs, advisory committees shall be utilized solely for advisory „ 
functions. Determinations of action to be taken and policy to be 
expressed with respect to matters upon whicn an advisory committee ~ : . ■ 
reports or makes recommendations shall. be made solely* by th* Presi- , , ' ' 
. dent or an offioer of the federal G4v,ernment. 

(c) No advisory committee shall m*et or take anv action until an CJmrter, 
advisorrcommittee charter has been filed with (1) the Director, in the filing. 
cassjrfTresidential advisory committees, or (2) with the head of the *i 
agency to whom any advisory committee reports and with the starfding 
committees of the Senite and ofthe House of Representatives having 
legislative jurisdiction of such agency. Suoh charter shall contain the C,osUnti. 
following information : * 

!A) the committee's official designati6n; v / •» 
the Committee's, objectives and the s*ope of its actyritjF^'^ 

li ttee-td^arry out 



9 (C) the period of time necessary for the^ommi 
its purposes; ' 

CD) the agency or o2cial to xeftom th^Sramittee reports; 

(E) the agency responsible for pro^Skg the necessary support 
<or the committee ; nf / 

(F) . a-description of the duti# for which the committee is 
f responsible, and, if such duties are not solely advisory, a specifica- 
tion of ^he authority for suqh functions ; 1 

(Q) the estimated -znmal operating *costs in dollars afld man* 
years for such comm ; .t:*ff; * > < i 

(H) the estimated number and frequency of committee 
" . meetings; 

(I) the committee's termination date, if less than tiro yean 
from the date of the committees establishment; and / - 

(J) the date the charter is filed. . ^ v 

JL copy of any such charter shall also be furnished t^the Library of. Cogy, 
Congress. o/ / ■ y ■ ■ 

- Acvtsorr ooinaiTOc noCEDvm * 

rSzc 10. (a) (1) Each advisory cqmmjttee meeting shkll be open to Kritinp, 
the public < 

(2) Except when the President determines otherwise for reasons of Notion 
national security timely nctlca of eaciysuch meeting shall be published Publication in 
in the ^ed^ral Register, and the Director shall prescribe regulations to L idirfcX Register 
provide for other types of public notice to insure that interested "tf* 1 ** 10 *** * 
persons are notified^? such meetingtirior thereto. , • f 

(8X Interested persons shall \k permitted to attend, appear before, * - . / 
or file statementywith any advisory committee, subject to such reason- 
able rules or regulations as the Director may Describe. 

(b) Subject to section 55*2 of title United States Code, the records, 81 Stat* 54 # - 
reports, transcripts, minutes, appendixes,, working papers, drafts,, 
studies, agenda, tsk other documents which were ma'de available to or 
prepared for or by each advisory committee shalj be available for 
public inspection land ponying It a single location in the offices of thip 
advisory committee j&f the agency to which the- advisory committee 4 * 
reports until the advisory committee ceases to exist. * 

(e) Detailed mjriutes of each meeting of each advisory committee -mnttft* \ 
shall be kept and shall contain a record of thje persons present, a com- 
plete ami accurate description of matters discussed and conclusions 
reached r and copies of all reports received, issued, or approved by the 
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l^auiaiiaary its activity *TJ™ A l 6 ** 6 
ZfeT Th ^'f 1 Statea Code. ' ^ ^ P 0 ^ of ««Ea 

^YLa 1 ™?*?. committees* shall 
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°y as used m this ^ectinA «.~« * * 



sory 

„ —J b£. 

r ., of Presj. 



.•tenors 



dentW «dT^7^ *™<* 3 ** «f one tim^n ' 



October 6, J972< 1 - 7 - Pub, Law 92-463 ^ ^ ^ 

TnQ03fA13QK OF A0THOXT CXJK3CITTEEJ ' j 

* Sk.1%. (») (1) Each advisory committee which is in existence on the 
'elective date of this Act shalhternunate not Uter than the expiration of 

the two-year period followingmich eiectiye date unless— 1 , * 

(A) in the case of aa advisory committer established $y the 
ffcwAoent or an officer of the Federal Government, such advisorr 
*xmrn***** is renewed by the President or that officer frv appropn- * 
ate action prior to the expiration of such two-yeur Aerioa ; or 

(B) in the case of an advisory committee established by an Act 
of Congress, its duration is otherwise provided for by law. 

(S) Each advisorv committee established after spch efe<^ive date 
nil terminate not later than the expiration of the two-year period 
beginning on the date of its establishment unless— 

(A) -in Use case of an advisory committee established by the 
f ' president or ah officer of the Feaeral Government such advistory 
committee is renewed by the President or such officer by apjfro* 
priate action prior to the end of sucn period ; or 

fB) in the ca^e of an advisory comnv.ttte established by am Act 
* of Congress, its duration fs otherwise provided for. by law. c • ^ n 

• (b)(1) TJpon thetenewal orl*r>aavisory t^mmittee, such adrisef|t iWntmU * > 
ocninittee shall file' a charter m accordance with Action d(-c). \ - * 

(8) Anjf&visory cornmkueestaDiishedbyanActof CongrefiahaH * 
fie a charter, in accordan.ce .nth such section upon the expiration of . 
each wccessive^FtS-vear ^r.od faltowias* the date of enactment of 

• the Act establishing such advisory committee". 

(3) No advisory commit;^'rficu!reu unaer this subsection to file a 
charter shall take* any acticn .tcrher than preparation and filing 6L 
'aoch charter), prior to the c cm -s-ftjea such charter is filed. — 

(c) Any advisory commit:^? waich is renewea by the President or Cgntlnjitibn. 
any officer of the Federal Government may be continued onl» for sue- & . 
oessive two-year periods by impropriate action taken by the President ^ 
or such officer prior to the aate Thi which- such advisory committee * 
would otherwise terminate. * -• 

- - _ rrrrcnvE ture n 

« • 

Stc. W> Except is provided in sect ion 7 fb), this. Act shall become ^ 
effective* upon tne expir^fion wf ninety days foUpwing the. d&te of 
enactment* * « 

ApproveApctober b, 1972. : " 



isopuTiyE msTowr'r ' " \ # • % 

_ , * - s . 

WXSZ KXKVtTSi *o. 02-1017 ( Ccoc. oft Oortrmant Jpr*$io**) and 
. . Ho, 9£**403-iCba»* or Canftranat). ' 1 

trfULIZ XtratT *a.-a2*109B, aoo^pcrgrir* S* 3529 (Con* «H V 

^ 7^ — OortrrwJtnt Oporationj). • . 

COWttSSl^^TCC«C^Vo^.aiS (1972)* ' * 

-» Ha? f» oowldtrtd and^paaiiKi Houffe/* 

Sept* liy^oonaiatnd and paaeed Janata, eatnda&f 
-> . £Ml|u'ef S. 3529. 
*. %*f%* lit Senate afrttd to oonftranoo ptpdTt*. 
•Sept. tOt Rmi a^rtaoV^o eeatm&oa >eport» 
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EDUCAIIO^RELATED ADVISOR! .COUNCILS 
ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT AND/OR CONGRESS 

.1956 - 1975; ; .;; 

„ ^w.-on Education 1^ High sfol, fublic U» . 

Presidents Committee on ; 

8A-813 appointed Jnly 26, 1956. • 
« • Wttee en New Educational Media. Public law 85-864. 

-^^Ittee oo.tainl. .« .aehar. - — * 

jl7»376j ^rpri"" > "' r 22 » J -^'- L ' 

V ■■ . .„ a.u e District of Columbia, 

_^Wttee on Public Higher Education in the 



# . * 



September 23, 19W* - ... 

• V, on Education tor Health Professions. Public 

' M , 1S onWttee . Sraduate Education. Publie law ^ 
December 16, 1963. 

, on Vocational Education, Publi^ Lav 88-210, 
Ad^sory Committee on Vocation ^ 

two ember 18% 1963. j; z. 

: ^^^--^^^ , 

? member A, 1964. 

' temDer • _ -- — - _ < oy »ices Public Law 

j ■ ■ c^^oleBaatary Centers and Services, ,ni" _ 

I Advisory Committee o^-Suppi-w*"* . .. • >: - 

k. 89-10, April U, 1965. ^ ^ ^^JL: 

^ e ^Education, Public Law 
^^^Council on State-Departments of Educati ^ 

Lev <S« 

. October 19, « 



October 19, ^ 5 ^^^TJ_A ^ ~ ^^ r ^^^tkw 
•«s_18j^0e«sb«W*v i 965 ' . ^P^-r- / - 
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» T 

National Advisory. Council on Medical, Cental, Qptometric, and Pediatric 
Education, Public. Law 8isO9tJ70ctober 22 i 1965/ 

Advisory ConfifftteV^on Administrative Costs for the National Defense 
Student Loan Program, Public Law J39-329, November 8, 19*5. 

• * « » ■ — 

Advisory Cofcmittee on Library Research and Training Projects, Public . 1 
■ Law 89-329, November 8, 1965. • . , 

.^Advisory Council on College Jib ryy Besources, Fublic Law 89-329, 
November 8, 196$. 

* ' 

Advisory Coijncil on Developing Institutions, Public" Law 89-329, 
November 8j 1965 ♦ 

4 

Advisory Council on Insured Loans to Students, Public Law 89-329, 
November 8, 196$. — 

Advisory Council on Quality Teacher Preparation, Public Law 89-329, 
November 8, 1965/ « 4 " t - 

Nttt^onal Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education, Public 
Law 89-329, November 8, 1965. 

Task Force on Handicapped Children* and Child Development, Amended -' , 
July 4, 1965. 

' " • » ' < 

National AdvUsry Qjmaissioa on Libraries. Executive Order 11301. 

* September 2, 




President's Committee on Libraries, Executive Order 1130i, September-—-—' 
1966. ' . . _ — — 

National AdviscJlsy Committee on International Studied, Public Law * 
89-698,\October 29, 1966. t 4 

^ - 

National Advisory Committee on Ajjult Basic Education, Public Law 89-750, 
Soveifeer 3, 19£6v ~' - - " - . 



Task £orc£~on Educattodal -Television Iri the Less Developed Countries ' % 
- Soveafcer 26v 19w ~- " V ■ " \v 

National^Advisory^ Council, on Educational Professions Development, 

r 90-35,- Jub£» 29, 1967. ' 

Advisory Committee on Education of Bilingual ChilSrefrf PuoTlc Law 
f Jj©-247, January 2, 1968. '- . . 




"National Advisory Council on Supp 
"Law SQ-W^ Jaaxi^Z^-iStB. 



and Services ,'. Public 



t , 




eric; 
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^ry Co-cU . — i *U to SrudenC Public - ^ - 
October 16, 1968. • . 

^ c-cn . craduar. ^ti-. - «T • — . .. 

16, 1968. r / ofl 

. mi J Vocational Education, Public Law 9»- 
Hational Advisory Council on Vocatlo 

576, October 16, 19bb. - 

^ Arities in Higher Education. Presidential 

President's Task" Force on 'Priorities in 
Announcement, October 6v 19o9. 

Presidential State- 
, i remittee o/ School Desegregation. Fresiae 
Cabinet-Level Committee 90 aw 

nent, February 16, 1970. . ( 

,„.ld..t . to-ssion on School F*anee. Executive Order «3. 
March 3, 1970. 

. and Development, Public Law 91-230, 
Advisory Council on Research and Develop , 

April 13, 1970. * 

^ - ttUdtM " 

230, Ap/'I 13, 1970, V . . 

April 13, 1970- . ^"n-230. April »«. 

" H.tion^ Co-isslon on School Finance, Public Law 

• , ' ■ ii « Quality in Education, Puhllc Law 91-230. April > 

National Council on Quality m . 

13, 1970. • * 

»KHr Education, Presidential Announcement, 
President's Panel on Non-Public Education, 
. April 21, 1970. - 

.a^Ad^ry — » - ■ — 

iter 14.' 1970. ■ >' . 

„. ..r vaecutive Order 11536. June 
Client'* CemiptoriZ^ 9»».t. MM ; 
. .;!». Mfe . • - • fcV ^ February 

■ttit CoMdttee "on School Busing. Created y ^ _„ 

, 11 for Drug Ahus. Prevention. Puhllc Lav 92- 
Satlonal Advisory Council for Drug » ^ . 

225 , .BdrW^n. „ 1oo ^Hc^» 93-380. 

June, 23, 1972* - * , 



,rjune,23, 1972. 



Advisory Council on Environmental Education, Public Lav 93-278, 
^•T 10, 1974. i 

HAtional Advisory Council for Career Education^rublic Law 9^r38Q^ 
. August 21, 1974. . >■ ^ 

Advisory Committee for Community Education, Public Law 93*380, 
August 21, 1974. ; ' "A 

Rational Advisory Council for Women's Educational Programs, Public 
Law 91-380, Acigust 21,- 1974. * "VT m 
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flAMES AND ADDRESSES OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
CHAIRMEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS, AND 
PROGRAM DIRECTORS • 



Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility, Advisory Committee on . 
•Chairman: Dr. George L. Grassmuch, Professor of Efclitical Science, ' 
University of Michigan,- Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. Office of Edu- " 
cation Program Director: . Mr. Jotm Proffitt, Director, Accreditation 
and Institutional Eligibility Staff, U.S.O.E.' Regional Office Build- 
ing, Room <*068, 7th and D Street, S.W., Washington, b.C. 20202 
, (245-2263). 1 m * 

s 

Adult Education, National Advisory Council on . Chairman: Dr. Brent H. 
Gubler, Coordinator of Adult Education, Utah State Board of Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. Executive Director: *Dr. Gary Eyre, 
425 13th Street, N.W,, Suite 323, Washington, b.C. 20004 (376-8892). 

Bilingual Education, National Advisory Council on . Chairperson: 
Mrs. Rosita Cota, Project Director, Bilifigual Multricult;ural Pro- 
ject, Dist. 1, P.O. Box 4040, Tucson, Arizona 85717. Office of, 
Education Program Director: Mr. John Molina, Acting Director, Office 
of Bilingual Education Regional Office Building, Room 3600, 7th and D 
Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202 (245-9579). 

Career* Education, National Advisory Council for . Chairperson: ^ 
Dr. .Sidney P. Marland, Jr., President, College Entrance Examination 
Board, 20 West 64th' Street, //25-H,- New Yprk, New York 10023. Office 
of Education Program Delegate: Dr. Johif Lindia, Deputy Director *for 
Career Education, U.S. Office of Education Regional Office Building, 
Room 3100, 7th and D Street, S.W., Washington, D.£. 20202 (245-2284). 

Community. Education, Advisory Council . Chairperson: Hon. Martin W. 9 
Essex, Supt. of Public Instructive!^ State Office Building, 65 South 
Front Street, Columbus, ,Ohio^43215. Office of Education Program 

* Delegate: Ms. Julie EngWd, . Director, Community Education Program,* 
U.S. Office o£ Education Regional Of f ice -Building, 7th and D Street, 
S#W.. Room 5622, Washington, D.C. f 20202 (245-0691). 

/ • !* ' 

Developing Institutions, Advisory Council on . * Chairman: Dr. Samuel 

Nabrit, Executive tflrector, Southern Fellowship Foundation, 795 P6ach- 
tree Street, Suite 484, Atlanta,- Georgia 30308.. Office of Education 

* Program Delegate: Dr/Preston Valien, Director, College University f 
Unit, Office of Deputy Commissioner for Postsecondary Education, 
9.S.. Office of Education, Regional Office Building, *Room 4682, 7ttTaiid 
O Street, Wa5hingtptr£ D.C. 20202 (245-8082)/ 
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Education of Disadvantaged Children, National Advisory Council on the . 
Chairman: Dean Owen Peagler, Pace University, Pace Plaza, New 
Tork, New York, 10038. Executive Director: Mrs. Roberta^Lovenhein, 
425 13th Street, N.W., Suite 1012, Washington, D.C. 20004 (382-6945). 

Education Professions Development, National Advisory Council on . 

Chairman: Mr. Walter Tice, President, Yotiker.s Federation 9f Teachers, 
35 Grassy Sprain Road, Yonkers, New York 10710. Executive Director!" 
Dr, George Arnstein, 1111 20th Street, N.W., Suite 308,. Washington, 
D.C. 20036 (352-8712). 



Equality of Educational Opportunity, National Advisory Council on . ^ 
Chairman: Dr. Dale Pamell, Chancellor, San Diego Community 'Collet- 
District, ^3375 Camino del Rio South, San Diego, California 92108/ \ 
Executive Director: Mr. Leo Lorenzo, 1325 G Street, N.W., Suite 710, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 (382-7985). 

Ethnic Heritage Studies, National Advisory Council on . Chairman: 

Hon. Ralph J. Perk, Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio 44114. Office of Edu- 
cation Program Delegate: Dr. William H. Martin, Chief, Ethnic Her- 
itage Studies Branch, U.S. Office of Education Regional Office 
Building, Room 3907, 7th and D Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202 
(245-9506) . 

f 1 _ 

Extenslon and Continuing Education, National Advisory Council on . 1 
Chairman: Mr. Newton G./Cattell, Director, Federal Relations, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania ,16802 
Executive Director: Dr. James A. Turm§n, *25 13th Street, N.W. , 
Suite 529, Washington, -D.C. 20004 (376-8890). fc • 

" Viyancjal Aid to Students Advisory Council on . Chairman:. Dr. John X. 
Jamrichj President, Northern Michigan University, Marquette, ^Michi- 
gan 49855. Office of Education Program Delegate: Mr. .Warren Trout- 
nan, Education Program Specialist, Bureau of Postsecondary Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, Regional Office Building, Room 4669, 7th* and 
D Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202 (245-2354)^ 

Handicapped, National Advisory Committee op the . Chairperson: ^Miss 

Jean S. Garvin,, Director, Special Educational and Pupil Personnel ~ 
Services, State Departm ent o f Education, Montpeliei^rTfetmont^ % 05602. 
Office of Education .^rogran Relegate r Mgg Lee Goddtoan, U.S, jOf fice 
Of Education R£gion?l Office Building, Room 2604, 7th and D Street* 
S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202 (245-2303). 
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India A Education, National Advisbry Council on . Chairman: Mr. Theodore 
Georafe, Route No. '6, Box 6326, Poulsbo, Washington 98370. ExecutiVfcv 
Director: Mr. Lincoln White, 425 13th Street, N.W., Suite 326, Wash- ) 
iagt£n, D.C. 20004 (376-8882). 
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Vocational Education, National Advisoryxlouncil on . Chairperson: 
Dr. Duane Lund, Superintendent of Schools, Staples, Minnesota, - 
Executive Director: Mr. Reglnaltf^tty, 425 13th Street, N.W., 
Suite 412, Washington, D.C.^2tf004 (376-8873). 



Women 1 1 s Educatlor^aJr-Pfbgrams,, Advisory Council on . Chairperson : 
Dr. Bernice handler, Director, Project on the Status and Education 
of Women, Association of American Colleges, 1818 R Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Executi^fc-Director : Mrs. nJay Simonson, 
1832 M Street, N.W.,*Room 821, Washington, D.C. 20W6 (382-3861). 
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SOUKCES CONSULTED 



Books 



/ 



Argyris, Chris. Management and. Organizational Development . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971; ' 

. ' { ' 

•Bailey, Stephen K. , and Mosher, Edith K. ESEA The Office of Education 

Adninisters a j Law . Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1968 . 

Bell, Gerald D., ed. * Organizations and Human Behavior . Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967.- .„ 

i v 

Bennis, Warren G. Changing Organizations . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
' , ed. American 'Bureacracy. , Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co*, 



1970. 



Blechmaji, Barty M.; Grapilich, Edward and Hirtman, Robert W. ^Setting 
National Priorities i The 1975*Budgfet / , Washington, JhC: The Brook- 
^ iilgs Institution, 1974. : . 1 

Campbell, D.T.* and Standley, J.C. Experipenfcal and Quasi-Expqrimental 
# Designs for Research . Chicag<?: Rand-McNally, 1963. j 

Conant, James Bryant. Shaping Educational Policy . Ntjw York; McGraw- 
Jlill Book Company, 1964. * ' 

Crcmin, ^Thomas E., and Greenberg, S^nford D» The Presidential Advisory ' 
Systtfh f New York: Harpet and Row, 1969. ^* 

Cronin, Thomas^E., and Thomas, /frorman C. Educational Policy Advisors and 
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